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Kobert Lee, 


SSHERE was rot a better looking 
Chae lad in all the village than Robert 
Ze Lee; so all thought who saw him. 
9) He was tall and slim; the expres- 


i sion of his face was very gentle, and his fair 


hair curled round his neck. 

He wasan only Son. His Parents lived in 
a cottage which stood alone in a lane, apart 
from the rest of the village. In that lane 
Robert spent his childhood: its high hedge- 
rows, and the young oaks which towered 
above them, with the blue-bells which 
trembled on the hillock beneath, formed almost’ 
his only idea of the world. 

A. few other children who lived in scat- 
tered cottages not far from the lane, were: 
Rohert's companions in his youthful games. . 
But he liked to be alone, and would often 
wander by himself along the fields, and to 
amuse himself; when a little lad, would 


- spend hours in building little huts of twigs 


under the hedge-banks. As a child he 
wan moe beautifolonud: aer. grewing Boy 
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he had lost none of his good looks; they 


wither increased, until at n the neigh-: 
bours used to wish their lads were half og. 


goodly as Mrs. Lee's Robert.” He certainly . 
was yery striking for a calm; sweet expres- 
sion of face, which among boys in his 
situation of life was unusual. At fifteen he 
was sent to work; he always kept steadily . 
at it, Through the summer evening: he | 
would often join in the play of the children 4 
near the Jane: they all liked him, end he 
was as a little king among them in ali: Ncir | 
games and-disputes. I have often Stood IA 
watch their movements, and been. delighted 3 
at their careless merriment, and bic gavosi 
ally struck with the influence which, i. 
universal consent, Robert Lee had gained». 
over them all. 

Each passing season knew: the same little 
band of merry makers, their ha Dpy voices 
shouted in the early spring twilight 3 the 
red glow of the summer sunset shone with 


- its ruddy glory on their flaxen hair and sun- 
' burnt faces; the wet autumn leaves were 


raised into plaything houses, which the first 
night wind would whirl away. There were 
never new faces among the little group, and 
no old ones disappeared; the only chariges 
were when a Boy, by being old enough to 


. Eo to work, wore an air of importance over 


the rest, or some little girl di out a 
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baby of a few weeks old to form part of theif} 3 
mimic game of life. Of this little partyt.. 
Robert was quite the king; and had been 
many a year. It mattered not whether his 
* little subjects gathered on the bank of the 
! small pond in the corner, or sat upon the: 
k ficld-gate, or were lying on the green margin * 
of the lane, Robert was still the king, and 
* without Robert nothing could go on. Each ~ 
Js evening found them there. . They knew each 
other well. I have often listened, with that 
4 sad sort of pleasure which distant sounds 
{~= always give to their voices shouting in the 
4 distance, through the summer's evening. I 
. loved to visit the lane with its inhabitants; 
it seemed to speak of something that was 
always the same. I often used to mect 
Robert on his way from work. He was a 
very timid Boy, and if I stopped him to ask 
him any question, he seemed glad to be let 
go to hide the blush which immediatel 
~ eame oyer his facc, and would hasten his : 
steps along the thick hedge towards the spot 
where his merry playfellows were gathering 
one by one from the different field paths, 
and hailed the appearance of Robert, when. 
his figure was seen above the stile. **Here's 
Robert,” our * good Robert" . 2 
So months flew away; scason followed 
_ Season, and it almost seemed as if-change 
"was not to come to the quiet inhabitants 
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‘Me the village lano. It was shut out from 
{the busy traffic of the high road. That was  . 
only known by the distant roll of wheels, Y 
which village children listen to with a degree 
of awe. 
One evening the children had waited longer | 
than usual for Robert’s return from his work; | 
the game did not go on well without him, | 
and, tired of waiting, many of them had sat 
down to weave daisy chains on the hare- r 
bell bank; some had loitered home, when a | 
little fellow came panting with heat and = | 
- speed down the lane, with news of their lost — | 
- companion. E | 
' Roberts Father had died suddenlyjthat. 4 
evening. He had gone out well in the +} 
morning, but had been seized with a fit, and 
brought home in a cart: he had not lived — | 
two hours, and had never spoken since he | 
Hu 
i 
1 


was taken ill In a moment every little 
Ighing face was grave and sad, and many 
of them turned quickly towards Lee’s cot- 
tage, to hear or see what they could. 

On the Sunday after, Robert’s Father was 
buried, and the poor Boy walked by the side 
of his widowed Mother behind the coffin. In 
the very lane of his happy evenings, he 
had now to walk after the kind friend of his 
boyhood, for a very kind Father had Robert's 
‘been to him. ‘The little lane was full of - 
children, who peeped out from behind the — 
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| bushes or their cottage doors, to see thes 

| funeral go by, and as it passed, joined in a 

| straggling mob behind the mourners. Chil- ~ 

| dren soon change from gay to grave: they ` 

| all felt saddened by the train of death; and 
many went all the way to the churchyard to 
seo the coffin taken into the church. 

It was a very sad evening to Robert and 
his Mother when they came home to their 
silent cottage. : qe 

** Oh, Sir,” said Widow Lee, when I first — 

; saw her afterwards, ‘death does leave such 

I~ a blank behind. I am always fancying: 

. I hear my old man talking to me from his — 

*"'  chimney-corner. I can't fancy he’s gone 

> “away. Robert'smy only support now. God 
* erant; him a good boy to his poor Mother, 
* for, oh, Sir, Torouldn tgo to the House now 
“in my old age;"—and the Widow fell on 
Robert's neck, and wept aloud. : 

* Mother, Mother, don't fret, —Ill be a 


* good lad to you,—you shan't go to E 


a 


* House while I can work to save you.” ==: 
And he did work for his. Mother. Before ` 

morning dawned, and long after sunset, you ~ 
might have seen the Widow's Son working 
hard for his Mother. The little party of the 
Jane often missed their kind companion, and 

1 the game often flagged because he was not 

x there. Sometimes he would walk home that 

4. -way;and they would flock round him, and ask 


x 
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\ lim to stay a little, justa little.” But he 

hever. would; he gave his whole time in 
^ working for his Mother. When in doors he 
turned his hand to little works of carpenter- 
ing, which his poor Father had taught him, 
by which he thought he might turn a penny. 
Many and many a long winters evening 
you might have heard Robert's tools at work, 
while the Widow sat by her large hearth. 
Though the tears often stood in her cye as 
she thought of the past, she turned herself 
to her Son, and felt cheered and happy. Her 
house was clean and comfortable; every 
crevice,and broken board in the walls were 


filled up by Roberts care to shelter hjs' 


Mother from the winters wind; and long 
` after she had gone to bed, you might sce 
..* across-the dreary fields the pale light of.the 

. rushlight flickering through the leaden treliis- 
work of the cottage window, as Robert 


„worked half the night by himself in the ` 


lower room. : 
~ So they spent the winter; and in the 
Pe summer, on a Sunday morning, the Widow 
^ leant on Robert's arm as she walked alo 
the lane to Church; and when they reache 
At, you might see her care-worn face by 
the side of the Boy's fresh countenance, 
“in striking contrast. I used to like to 
watch them returning home along the rond- 
side: they were long in reaching it, as the 
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Widow loved to linger in her walk, now.b: 


E 


her husband's grave, and then by some bàn Pe 


on which she would rest, while Robert’s slim 
figure would be by her side, gathering black- 
berries from the hedge, or weaving little 
nosegays of harebells and wild thyme for the 
village children, who were lingering in many 
a gossiping group along the deep shadow 
of the hedge-row; Robert Lee was still a 
favourite with them all, and still would stay 
long after his Mother had settled herself at 
her cottage door, to amuse the children with 
whom he used.to play, or help the little- ones 


-to reach the boughs of hazel-nuts. 


Robert seemed really governed by good 


principle in all he did: he had been earl 
taught to learn that his first duty ud 


man was to obey and cherish his Mother;. 
and no fault would have seemed much worse _ 


to him than staying away from her, to amuse 
himself with companions of his own 
who were, too often, but gaily dressed idlers 
through the holy hours of Sunday. In the 
evening Robert would sit and read to his 
Mother by her door till she was tired, and 


age, 


then he would try:to amuse her in some . 


other way. . pes 

It was on a Sunday at the end of July, a 
very hot day, and I had loitered on my way 
from Church to enjoy the stillness of the 


heated air, when I saw the figure of a woman 
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sitting by agravein the church-yard. Isoon 
a ae it D Wil Lee by her husband's 
rave: it was a place she often went to, so I 

id not think it strange; but I was sur- 
prised to sec her alone, without her ever 
watchful attendant. I asked her where 
Robert was; she gave a faint sigh, and told 

/ me he had been out ever since church, and 
/ «would soon be back.” I was sure there 
- was something on her mind, and pressed her 
to tell-me, “Ah, Sir,” said she “my old 
* heart often bodes ill where no ill is, but 
“ Pm so used to my Boy being with me at this 

. “hour, that I don't like his being away, yet 
* he'll soon be back, he's gone with some young 


‘friends for a walk to see the recruiting - 


* party." I noticed a shudder cross over her 
frame as she uttered the last words, “ Recruit- 
ing party.” I said “I did not know there 
** was. one in the, village.”—* Ah," yes, Sir, 
“and more's the pity, many a hale young 
“lad have they entrapped ere this; Ivo 
“scen ‘em walk out of their native home, 
looking as brave and bonny like—but oh! 
* Sir, I've known the heavy heart, they had 
“beneath; and how different they've looked 
* when they came back again, a few years 
“after; and if my Robert should ever go, 
“oh, wouldn't it break my poor heart?" 
_ “Your Robert go,” I said, “surely you have 
“no reason to fink of his having such an 
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* iden."—* Not for worlds would I say ho } 
has, he's a dear, kind lad to me: but when .. 
“he was quite young, he used to talk of 
* going a soldiering; and there is no telling 
* what the talk of others, and the sight of a: 
“red coat may do to a Boy of his age.”— 
* But, surely, Robert has too much sense of 
** his duty to God, who has told us to honour 
“our Mother, and taught us by His example, — 
, * to cherish her in her advancing age.” “Oh, .. 
‘yes, yes, Sir, very true, it was only my foolish 
* mind which turned over sad thoughts—I . 
* don't know why—I’ve no.reason ;” and the 
4 Widow turned away, and I saw her tears 
were dropping fast upon her husband’s grave ; 
seeing Robert coming-through the gate, I 
walked away. : 

I began to fear that Widow Lee might 
have some further reason than she confessed 
for what she feared; but still it seemed im- 
possible. A few days after, I met Robert — 
coming back from his day’s work, and stopped 
him. I led the conversation to the subject 

| . of the recruits, and spoke very strongly on 
/ the duty of a Son not being led away by any 
foolish motive to leave a Parent, and that, 
| when a Parent expressed a decided wish 
against a Son taking any such course, 
it was quite a Son's duty to obey. He 
j listened attentively, and went home. Hi 
- - Mother told me, afterwards, he sat a lon 
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"time silent in the house, and at last, rising 
dup, threw his arms round her neck: | 
< "e Mother, dear Mother, nothing shall make i 
«me leave you, not all the Soldiers in the 
« world.” —NÑever did the Widow feel to love 
those deep blue eyes 50 much before, never 
stroked his fair curling hair over his head 
with so much pleasure, as she said, * No, 
“my Boy, I thought that you would not 
** Jeave me in my old age.” 

Time went on, and the Widows sorrows 
wore away by her Son’s tender care. When- 
ever I spoke to him, I found him an open, 
candid Boy, and willing to receive advice. 

Three months had gone since the conver- 
sation mentioned above, and summer had 

assed into autumn; another recruiting party 
entered the village; it was a time when there 
was a great want of Soldiers for foreign lands 
I had been visiting in the parish late in the 
evening, and was returniüig home in the 
dusk, when I met a little girl running at full 
speed up the field-path: * Oh, Sir, Sir," said 
“she, “please go down to Widow Lec, 
* for Roberts gone with the Soldiers, and 
* the Widow's like a mad thing."—* Gone 
swith the Soldiers! impossible, utterly im- 
** possible!” Such was my feeling and remark 
as I hastened to the cottage. ae 

The door stood open; a rushlight with b 
a long wick stood on the table; a little 
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fire still smouldered in the embers:. the poor, ' 


mother was sitting in hgr old easy chair, 
rocking herself backward and forward with 
her face buried in her hands. Robert’s Sun- 
day coat ‘lay on the table—she had been 
mending it for next day’s wear—his other 
clothes were airing by the fire—the room was 
full of Ais things,—he was his Mother's one 
only thought: “ And he’s gone; oh! he's 
* gone, Sir, my own poor boy.” From her 
agony of grief, I could gather nothing more. 
A woman came to the door, who had just 
been down the village to hear what tidings she 


could. Her tale was sad; it seemed that - 


Robert Lee had gone off early in the morn- 
ing with two or three youths from the vil- 
lage, and they were now far away from home; 


the Widow had only heard of it half-an hour: 


before I entered. It was most touching to 
see his things lying about the room; every- 
thing speaking of him, and so showing his 
mother’s tender care of all belonging to “her 
** Robert.” “There they are, there they 
“are, all ready for Sunda my Robert's 
** things, and I shall be all, all alone;” sorrow 
em, to choke her words, and she fell back 
in her chair. It was hard to know what 
to say to comfort her. **Oh, Sir,” she 
* said, “to think of Ais leaving me, I never 


a rupee he could; when other lads have ~ 


* loft their home to go a soldiering, I always 
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i* said—My Robert, he won't go—But he 
?'* iy gone, and where shall I go?” n 
‘Many and many a dreary winters night — ! 
did Widow Lee sit alone by her cheerless 
fire-side; she never cared to make it bright 
now; the same heap lay under it, burnt out 
over and over again; she hadn't the heart | 
* to make things look tidy now." She did | 
nothing but sit and rock backwards and for- | 
wards for hours together. Often she would 
walk to her door, and listen, thinking she 
might hear Robert’s step along the old 
field-path, as if she should wake from a 
dream, and when he didn’t come, she went 
back, so disappointed !—Often she would 
listen to the winters wind, which howled 
among the trees of the copse on the hill-top ; 
she thought she might hear his whistle above 
it all, as she used to hear it, when Robert 
came back to his home; but no! he never 
came. | 
Though éach evening she half thought 
he would come before night, she always 
spent the night alone; the house seemed so 
silent; she used to lie and long to hear the 
sounds of his movements underneath, while 
DRE half the night with his work for 
her. The stillness seemed awful to her. She 
heard nothing of him—he never wrote to _ 
her—nothing happened to explain his most 
unexpected conduct. Neighbours liave told 
- "In Public Domain, Chambal Archives, Etawah i x 
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Sunday clothes were brought down stairs, 
looked over, and put fo rights, as if for 
to-morrow’s wear; and that the Widow’s spec- 

j tacles were always put on, to see each little 
hole there might be, but there were few, and 

| - she found it one week as she left it the last: 
she liked to have them out; the room was 

n naya filled with his things, though he was 

not there to use them. She would say, ** His 

| * dear Sunday coat looks like himself, as it 
« lies before me.” She did not come to Church 

t for some time after he was gone; she said it 

punished her so, to see the neighbours with 

| 


; 
me, that every Saturday night, Robert's i 
| 
| 


all their Boys about 'em, and she had lost her 
bonny lad who used to walk so kind with her. 
** But oh, Sir, I was too proud of him, and so 
* ho was taken for a punishment.” She did 
come once or twice to Church. Lremember . 
seeing the poor Widow’s care-worn face and 
tearful eyes, as she sat alone in the corner of ~ 
the Church where they always used to sit; and 
then I used to sec her red cloak as it passed 
along under the Church wall, as she tottered 
- on her stick, to pay her Sunday visit to her 
husband's grave; then sho would get home .. 
as she could, as if she wero half ashamed, 
under the hedge-side. : 
. . I often pressed upon her the duty of bear- 
ing her Trial as a Chastisement from God, to 
teach her in her old age to look into her 
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#aults which were uncorrected. She always 
Jy the truth of what I said, but seemed soon 
to relapse into her usual indifference. She 
fretted so at not hearing from him; it was 
indeed strange; in fact, nothing had been 
more unaccountable from the first, than his 
whole conduct. There was scarcely one in . 
the village a greater object of pity than the 
Widow Lee; et under our deepest Sorrows, 
God has promised His “ Grace sufficient ” for 
our day ; and if we will use the Means He has 
given us to gain that Grace, we shall be 
supported through all. T 
The season grew very cold, and she had 
so small a pittance from the parish, that she 
could not support herself with it. The little 
fire she had, was not enough to keep her old 
limbs warm; her scanty food was not enough 
to support her weakened frame. ‘The furni- 
. ture grew more and more crazy, she did not 
care to keep it in any order. She made one 
effort to get more relief from the House; she 
- went herself, but it was in vain; they told 
her “she had no ties, and was just a case to 
* come into the House.” ** I could well have 
. f borne, Sir, to be told to come into the 
** House, for I sometimes think one place is 
= “as good as another to me, I've no interest 
*]eft; but when they said I'd no tie, it did 
“so cut me; I'thought I had one once, and 
“ought to have one now. Oh, I so often 
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* wonder where he is; there's never a coli 3 
* wind at night, but what I pray for him . 
So she would ramble on about her Son. 
The day was fixed for her to go into the 
s House; her little furniture was to be sold by 
the landlord to pay her rent, as she had not 
been able to pay it for many weeks. I went 
| down to her house on the day, thinking I 
| might be of some use to her. ‘The room was 
full of people, the old cracked furniture piled 
in the middle of the room, all her broken 
crockery was heaped upon it; things which she 
valued, but worth nothing; there was her 
cup and saucer, and Robert's too—the one she 
[ bought for him when he was quite young, a 
f- little bigger than her own: he always used it, 
. and she had always put it out by the side of 
her own, when she sat down to her solitary 
tea; his name was on it in quae letters; she 
: washed and put it away, though-it was never 
used—¢haé was sold, the Widow saw it go—I 
saw her eye upon it, as she sat cold and un- 
noticed in the chimney-corner; the whole set, 
Robert's and all, went fora shilling. I noticed 
her feeling in her ragged pocket as if she ex- 
> pected to find a shi there; but there had 
not been as much as that, many a day: and 
] she hid her face in her hand; I heard her . 
| mutter to herself, “a shilling, only a shilling, 
i —my boy's cup." Her little black bonnet 
and red cloak drawn close round her, her old 


| 
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[A stick by her side, herself sitting in her 
Siàimney corner—the utter neglect with 
| “Which the busy crowd treated her, who looked 
| with an eye of such love on each little object 
which they bought for a trifle—the agony she 
must have felt at seeing things she so loved 
treated with such carelessness—all seemed to 
paint the very picture of sorrow. She heard 
me come in, and looked up; she looked at me, 
and as I approached her, she said, “ Oh, Sir, 
« just his Fonds coat: don't let that go, 
you've often been my friend.” Of course 
the Sunday coat was bought, and she caught 
hold of it with a degree of delight which 
| was more like madness. I bought the oap 
for her too. She seemed satisfied, an 
folding it closely up, rose, as if to go, but 
hesitated. I saw her eye look up quickly 
to the auctioneer—hé was selling her son's 
linnet, and its sad plaintive cry had struck 
on her ear; it was in a little cage he made 
himself; she looked at me as if she hardly 
liked to ask so much; the bird was, of course, 
|. bought. ^ 
j e sale was over—everything bought and 
~ gone—the poor damp room was utterly empty 
i and bare. There was one little wooden. stool 
| onwhichthe Widow sat; the bird sung its sad 
_ tale in the window, and the winter weather 
beat against the door: she got up, and unfold- 
i ing the coat, fastened it on the door peg.—* It 
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always did hang there, and it shall to the! i- 

r last that I stay here,” said she. I tried to- 
compose her, and read the Bible; she seemed 
calmed, and*more willing to resign herself 
to God's Will. I stayed till the cart came to 
take her away.—With an aching heart and 
a steady step, Widow Lee again folded up 
the coat, and, taking up the little bird, cast a 
last look on the cottage that was her’s, and 
went alone to the Union. Oh, that youths 
would remember what agony they bring on 
parents by neglecting them in their old age! 

I saw her soon after she went to the Union: 
She was in the Woman's Ward. She was sit- 
ting by herself in the corner of the room. No 
one seemed to be taking any notice, of her. 
She wore her little black bonnet as she used 
to do, and her hands were leaning on her old 
oak-stick. I asked the master a few questions 
about her; he said “she was a quiet old 
pauper enough ;—he had not had occasion 
* to use Prison discipline for her ;—she had 
* some odd fancies, and he thought she was 
* not as sharp as she might be. She always. 
went muttering on about some Robert, 
and used to make a great fuss about a 
“little mug she brought with her, which he 
* had thrown away, because it was a shame 
* one pauper should have their own property 
* more than another, it only caused jealousy; 
s“ and. bless me, what a dust she made about 
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] p that old mug; if the old woman didn't 


- corner. How little do su 


« rout about all day with her stick in the 
« dunghill, till she Found the bit which had 
« Robert's name on it, and then she was like 
* a, mad thing, and hugged up the broken bit 
* in her bosom; she's full of odd fancies, but 
« go as she’s quiet, and conforms to rules, we 
« shan't fall out; there are many worse thon 
“her.” So spoke the union-master of the 
desolate old Widow;—Her whom God careth 
for and protecteth. Oh, how little did he 
know the love she felt for that little broken 
crockery,—how little did he know of the 
aching heart that was hidden beneath that 
workhouse dress of the old ** pen er" in the 

think, very 
often, that those who by Age and Poverty 
are driven within those walls, have feelings 
which they will not utter, and religious prin- 
ciples as strongly asothers. The Poor, with 
feelings and a mind given them by God, are 
often herded together as though they were 
but Animals to be kept alive, instead of 
Beings whose social ties and religious emo- 
tions are as important as those of the great 
and honoured ;—Beings, whose humble, holy 
lot in life, He took on Himself, who became 
s Poor to make many rich.” 


a town in the north, a regiment of 


soldiers had been quartered some months. 
The barracks were in tlie old castle, which 
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stood on a high hill above the rest of the / 
town. The Minister of the parish had been 
suddenly called one morning to come and- 
see a dying Soklier-in the barracks, whose 

. . death was fast approaching from the effects 
of drinking anl. dissolute conduct. The 

| Minister went immediately to the dying 

: man. He was led into.a long, low barrac 

| room; down the sides were the Soldiers | 

| beds, and a box by each of them.. A small 

| fire was on the opposite side: there was 

| one window which looked out into a dull 

| court-yard, about which a few men were 
moving, employed at different works. A few 

| things lay in disorder about the floor, sol- 
diers’ jackets, or cloaks, or feathers, all be- 

i tokening the idle indifference of a regiment 

| quartered in a town in time of peace. The 

| day was foggy, which gave an air of still 
greater dulness to the whole. A few strag- 
glers were loitering round a fire in their 
undress uniform. 

As the Clergyman passed, he was struck 
for the moment by one of the group, who 

| was leaning his head on his hand .against 
the wall, over the fire-place. He was a tall 

| slender youth, whose well-made form was 
the more conspicuous from the slight undress 

| uniform he wore. His face was scarcely 
sufficiently turned round for the Minister to. 

: see, but his attention was drawn towards 
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^." him by the fact of his being the only one 
who pulled off his cap as he entered, and 
from his not observing the air of dogged inso- 
lence and indifference with which the other 
men received the visit of the Minister of 
God. ‘They stared when he entered, and 
continued smoking and talking. as thoy 
were doing before he came in. The si 
man lay at the end of the room: he was 
evidently in a violent fever, and the medical 
man had iven up all hopes of his life. He 
was an ill looking man of about forty, and 
scemed in a most unprepared state of mind 
for the awful change which was coming on 
him; indeed, when the Priest entered, he 
was swearing at the man who was trying to 
popport him in his bed. The Priest spoke 
to him in a solemn manner on the dreadful 
death of those who go unprepared to Judg- 
ment—he spoke aloud that the rest might 
hear;—he reminded him how terrible must 
be their feelings who would rise from death as 
from a sleep, and whose first thought in rising 
on that awful Morning would be, that the last 
thing they remembered of life was Sin and 
In enitence. The man listened to what was 
said, and then turned away.. * Oh, don't 
*€ talk to me,” said he, * I'm lost—I'm lost— 


joined the Minister, “if you can'repent, and 
— through Penitence turn to that. Saviour 
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S there's no hope.” «There is hope," re- 
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* who died for Sinners.” “TZ repent?” said 
the dying man, * J, who once knew what 
“ was right, and have now spent thirty years 
“in open sin,—J repent in the few last 
* hours? J can’t repent.” “ With God all 
* things are possible,” was the answer. “Pray 
* to Him for grace to.repent." The dying 
man gave a look of hideous horror at the 
Clergyman, and sunk back with a groan. 
The Minister had spoken as much for the 
living as the dying, for he did tremble to sce 
how a life of sin and of quenching Conscience 
had hardened his heart against Hope. As 
he was speaking, a faint sigh broke from one 
of those who were standing by the fire-side. 
It was from the youth I spoke of; he had 
hitherto been standing among the rest, lean- 
ing his head upon his hand against the wall; 
his face was now turned round; his blue eye 
was filled with tears which were rolling down 
fast upon his arm; he tried to brush them 
off, but they would come; his figure was 
slender, and of a more gentle form than you 
usually see.among Soldiers of his rank. There 
was something striking about his appearance 
and manner; for a moment he seemed ab- 
sorbed in thought, and watched the Clergy- 
man with a ferro look, which seemed to 
express a feeling amounting to ny; he 
Bacried to hesitate asi? o odd s binds 
the other men turned round to leave the room, — 
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fs "* ho turned to0.—* How now, Bob! method- 
| izing again,” said aman near him: the colour 
“rushed to the Boy's face, and for a moment 
he seemed inclined to linger behind, but 
his courage failed, and he slunk timidly 
away. The Priest watched the ycuth as 
he left the room, and as he descended the 
staircase—* That's a fine Boy,” said an old 
Soldier, standing near, “it’s a pity he should 
be so spoilt among that set there. I know 

* he has better feelings than he shows; he's 

* a fine bold lad. I’ve seen that Boy, Sir, 
* stand out as bold for what he thought 
right, aye, Sir, as bold—But he has almost 
** given into them now.” The Clergyman be- 
coming more interested inthe Boy, questioned 
the old Soldier about him. “I remember, 

** Sir,” said the old Soldier, “soon after that 
“Jad had joined the regiment, watching him 

“ kneel down and say his prayers night and 

| “morning, till they laughed him out of it; 
» “and I’ve seen him, Sir, steal his Bible out 
| “from under his pillow, when all.were asleep 
c am the barrack room, and he would read it, 
/* Sir, by the moonlight; and I’ve seen his 
“face by the light as he-leant up in bed. I've 
“ often seen the tears drop one by one upon 


; Pye laid and cried too, for his face 
ok so nice like, as thepoor lad cried; and 
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'€ said *there's more in slim Bob, as they 
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« «call him, than appears; and, SESS 2 
* tired of my story—I remember on one / 
* fine summer's evening, when I was walkin 

* alone along the fields, I heard voices read- 
* ing, and I thought it odd, and went up to 
* where the sound came from, and there I 
* found him, Sir, sitting under a tree in a 
* field, reading aloud by. himself; and when 
* he saw me, the poor lad started and shut 
* his book; and saysI, ‘Why start, my Boy ? 
* T shan't hurt you; never be ashamed of 
** doing right, Bob,—good men don’t start.’ 
* I told him I wished he wouldn't go with 
* them bad ones,—(for he's a favourite, Sir, 
* with ’em all.) Well,.and then says I, 
* Maybe you've some Parent away off as 
** taught you to read, so go on doing as they 


. * told you; and I saw him turn away and 


* ery— the colour came to his face—we 
* walked home together, and tho’ he didn't 
say much, I've always thought he looked 
* on mo as-his friend since. But I'm afraid 
* he's lost many of those ways. I don’t see 
«him say his Prayers now, or read either: 
* and then they've got him to go out with 
em on one of their mad frolics to-night to. 
* have. a drinking bout at the Blue Boar. 
«I told him not to go; I know he doesnt 
* want: some ill will come of if, that's as 
“T think, however.’ E 


'- Listening to these rambling remarks about - E 
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("^ crossed the cóurt-yard. There was some- 

- thing about his whole manner and form which 
had ‘struck him with an unusual, interest, 
and he fully joined-in the regret expressed 
by theSoldier at his evil companions with 
whom, lie lived. : 


Tt was early in the newly morning that a ` 


“messenger came to,him’ from the barracks, 
begging him to*éome immediately to see a 
youth who was not expected to:live. He 
- had met with a severe accident that night 
from a fall, which he had had in company 
with some companions who had been engaged 
in a drunken frolic. “I went to the barrack- 
“room,” to use the Minister's own words, 
“the same in which I was yesterday, and 
“on entering, saw in a bod. 
* the: very Boy I had felt so interested- in 
' “before. The room was dark, and a few 


| “in various works. The Boy. was lying 
|. upon a pillov which propped up his 
| “head; the light from the small narrow 
1— * window fell upon his face, which looked 
jl usd pale; the same eye I had been so 
|. “struck with yesterday, was now gazing 
|. “with a look of deep anxiety upon the 

“door through which he expected me. 


_ “his breathing. - His box was by his bed- 
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“men were loitering about it, occupied. 


“His neck lay bare to give a greater ense,to — 
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side, with his sword and hat, and a little 
. * Bible which the Soldier had been reading to 
= “him. Poor Boy! it will be long before 
* I forget the quick anxious manner with 
* which he held out his hand to me. “Oh, 
| “Sir, Im dying, and I want to speak to . — 
* you. There was a look of unspeakable 
* sorrow in his face as he spoke, and equally 
* go in the manner in which he held my hand. 
« Oh, Sir, Sir, I know I'm dying, and I've 
* so very much to ask you. You don't know ` 
* how much,’ and the tears started from the’ 
poor lad’s eye. ‘I’ve been so bad—so very 
* bad, and now I'm going. I heard you 
* speak to Jack Morris yesterday, I little 
* thought how soon I should be as near gone 
“ashe. I was half determined then not to 
e go out on their mad scheme, but they 
« Jaughed at me, so I went, and here's what's 
“come of it.” He seemed too much over- 
* come to speak more; he sunk back quite 
«“ exhausted; there was a pause for a moment; 
e when he again began, —‘ I have a Mother, 
* Sir! poor old Mother! Oh, Sir, P've been 
«so bad to her; I left her months ago to be 
“a Soldier, and I never let her know where 
* I was, and Pye never heard of her-since, — | 
* and I did tell her I'd never leave her, and — 
* T did leave her after all; and, Sir, I can't 
* die without seeing her, so do send for her, -| 
** please do; and here's all my little savings —- 
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* to pay the journey,’ said he, drawing from- 
under his pillow a little bag of money. * I 
* did save it for her, so pray do, send it her, 
* and tell her how sorry I was. But now, 
* oh, perhaps, I shan't ever see poor Mother 
“again! The colour rushed to his cheek, 
“and he burst into tears: The old Soldier 
who was standing by, brushed away a tear, 
“ for it was a very sad scene. I asked him 
* what had ever made him leave his Mother, 
* since she seemed so dependant on him. He 
e told me he scarcely knew; he hardly meant 
“it the day he went; but he had indulged a 
wish to go, and had listened to the advice . 
“of some bad youths who urged him to go, 
* —he never meant it at the time; but wish- 
* ing to do what was wrong, had led him on’ 
* to do it. It was asad tale; atale of sorrow, 
e proagat on by not at once shutting his 
“mind against a wrong Wish, and at once 
* determining to follow a Mother's desire. It 
‘was, indeed, a punishment of a disobedient 
* Son. ‘Lhardly thought atthe:time that it was 
s ROTE her. I never thought of it till 
c Twas t away from home, and then, Sir, oh, 
“it did come on me with such a feeling. But 
* then it was toolate; then I was’listed, and 
* they only laughed at me when I talked of 
* going back. Oh, when I thought of poor old - 
em fother sitting alone in that cottage where 
“Tused to be with her, and thought of her — 
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“all the dreary winters’ nichts, and gone ' 
“ perhaps to the House, and that all e 

* of me; oh, Sir, I thought I should have 
“died outright. But I could not write to 
“her, I was so ashamed; and I thought I- 
“should get leave and go to her, and so 

* I put off and put off, and now it's come to 

* this. I did love this little money bag so, 

| because I called it ‘Mother's,’ and that used 
P to make me think less badly of myself, 
| when I thought I was saving up all to take 
| “to her. I can't tell you what wretched 
* days I've had; and then I felt I was so 

| sinning against God, Him as she used to 
‘teach me to pray to and serve. I knew 

* He was angry with me for leaving her, 
“and so I felt as if I couldn't pray—and 
“now you know the worst, Sir. I've been 

“ a bad, bad Boy; do tell me what to do, and 
“send for poor old Mother to come and see 
“me before I die.’ Of course I promised 
“to do all he asked me. I saw his poor feeble 

* frame was quite exhausted by what he said. 

* The poor Boy was worse that night. 

** The old Soldier who waited on him told 

** me he went on so about his Mother while he. 

* wandered in fever. * It was all his Mother, 

** Sir, his poor old Mother, when ‘she would 
j *" come; and then he thought she wasby him,’ 
** and he began to beg her pardon, and then he 

` * would tall to her as if he was sitting by 
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‘her own cottage door. Its unked work, 
* Sir, to see the poor lad so fashed about his 
Mother.’ : 
* I saw him early in the morning. When 
“he heard me come, he started up and | 
*flung aside the curtain. His eyes were 
fixed a moment in vacancy, as if looking 
«c for something he did not see, and then he 
* sunk back disappointed on his pillow. I told 
« him I had sent for his Mother, and sent the 
little note he had written to her. He looked 
« earnestly at me, and it seemed tobe a ainful 
e effort to understand what I said. When he 
« did, he only said to me with an expression of 
bitter agony, ‘Oh, do you think shellcome — | 
et before Ý dio ?' Itseemed n hard question | 
* to answer. His sinking cheeks and hectic — | 
* colour, his wasted hands and fast-shortening 
“breath, all seeméd to give but little hope 
*€ that the poor Soldier Boy would ever see his 


AAA 


old Mother on earth again. He seemed to 
` read my thoughts in my face. ‘ Then you 
** think I shan’t, and she'll come and see her 
** Robert dead, and then shell go back and 
. * sit in that cottage all alone, and I shan't 
** hear her say, ‘Robert, I forgive you ?' 

“He burstinto fresh tears ; the extremesor-  . 
` * row he showed about his Mother, convinced: | 
'* me that ho was a Boy of unusual feeling, —— 
‘and increased my interest in him. I urged 
« him strongly to consider his Sins, especially 
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| ** the Sin of Disobedience, which he was soon 
| “ to answer for. I tried to show him, that his 
! bitter Trial, now in not seeing his Mother 
| “ by his side, was a punishment for his‘ercat 
| “ Disobedience in leaving her, whom God had 
| * left him to cherish, and for allowin his 
| “mind to dwell on desires which he knew 
| “were wrong. He listened earnestly to all I 
_ “said, but could say but little, though from 
=`“ what he did, I felt convinced he was very 
| cs penea I easily discovered, that his sin in 
“ leaving home had hindered him in following 
“ up a religious life, and had led him by de- 
“ grees to neglect his Prayers and attendance 
* at Church ; that he had gone on from bad to 
= “worse, because he lived in an unrepented 
* Sin, which his leaving his Mother was, be- 
* cause he would not make the only restitu- 
| * tion now in his power,—to let her know 
-  * where he was, and acknowledge his fault. 
; — * Hehadputoff Repentance—he hadshunned 
1 * thinking, for he feared it,—so he had füllen 
** under the influence of his evil companions, 
“and now his Sin had been the cause of his 
“death; but I had every reason to think, 
| * that, though his punishment was bitter here, 
| “yet that a gracious God allowed him time 
* to repent, and find a Pardon through the 
. . “ Merits of Jesus Christ. He sought it in the 
| . f fewdaysin which I saw him, ‘carefully, and 
Ber with tears? Each day he gotlowerandlower; 
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** each day gave less hope; and his agony to 
* see his Mother was each day disappointed. 
«€ < Oh, if I could but see her old x cloak at 
« yonder door,’ he would say to me, < if I 
« could but see her once again—but I know I 
* deserve it all? The poor youth strove to 
* be patient; he used to have his pillow so 
** propped up, that he might sce the door at 
«the end of the long dark barrack-room, and | 
** watch for her ; every sound roused him; he 
* thought it was her step: Ican fancy I sce 
«him now, with his sad blue eye, which had | 
* Jost so much of its lustre by approaching | 
“death, and his pale wasted cheek; his — | 
e Soldier's cloak thrown over him, and his 
* thin, worn-out hands clasped on his breast, 
“as he lay, propped upin bed, ‘waiting for 
** his Mother.’” 

- | Through many a dark winter's night, did 
Widow Lee lio in her little workhouse bed, 
and think of Robert; then she would fall 
"asleep, and dream that he was with her like 
he used to be; and when she woke and found 
he was not there, she would come down to 
her solitary corner of the Woman’s Ward, 
and think about him; what had she else to 
think of in this world ? she was a Widow, and 
Robert was her only Son, but he never wrote, 
and she had h nothing of him since he 

— went away. Iwas the bearer of the first news 
` she heard; she was sitting, as usual, in her 
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corner, her small black silk bonnet on her 
head, and-her red cloak drawn round her. I 
gave her a note from her Son—the note will 
best tell its own tale: 
1 “ Dear Mother,—' This comes hoping it 
* finds you well, as it leaves me very il at 
** present, God's will be done. Mother, I'm a’ 
“ dying—Oh, Mother, make haste, and come 
“and see your poor Robert before he dies— 
| * Mother dear, I can't die without you say 
| “ you forgive me—I shan't live many days, 
“so pray come, dear Mother,—and so no 
| “more at present, from your sinful son— 
: ** Robert." 
* Oh, Robert, my child, Robert," cried the 
= poor Mother, as she rose from her chair, and 
er streaming grey eyes were turned to hen- 
; Yen, and down her sunk and withered cheek 
. the tears were dropping one by one ;—* Oh, 
^ — * Robert, my child Robert, and won't I go 
` “and see you, my poor dear Boy?" Tt will 
be long before I forget the figure of the poor 
Widow, as for the first time for many a ong 
` month, all her energy seemed rou -The 
- people around stared with surprise. She 
staggered out of the room with my help, 
though I scarce knew what she would do, and 
when her feeble body had carried her to the 
-foot of the Workhouse stairs, she sunk down 
upon the laststep, and cried. : A 
She set forth next day in a waggon for the -| 
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north; a day or two passed ere she reached 
the town. She went straight towards the 
barracks; she was dressed just as she always 
was, with her cloak and her black bonnet, and 
her oak stick was in her hand. A bell was 
tolling when she reached the castle gate, and — | 
a funeral was coming out—it was.a Soldiers | 
funeral; first came Soldiers walking two by 
two—then the coffin, borne by six—and on 
the coftin a Soldier's cloak, and a Soldier’s hat, 
and a Soldiers sword; behind came the 
others, and then the band, which played the 
solemn music, as they walked on to the | 
burial; one by one, they left the castle gate, | 
and they walked to the tune of the music. — | 
The Widow stood among the crowd. “It’s | 
« Jack Morris, the drunkard,” said a man in 
the mob, ** he's been a bad one.” She didn’t 
know why, but the remark cheered the ~ 
_ Widow’s heart; she had not had courage 
before to ask whose the funeral was—she 
had now. The last soldier had left.the door- 
way; the whole sad procession was winding 
slowly down the castle hill, ere the Widow 
reached thesentry-box, andasked the question. 
* Whose funeral?" said the man, * Robert 
** Tee's, as fine a lad as ever was seen, more's 
‘the pity, to die so young:" and he turned  - 
away on.his regular walls, E 
Lhe mob joined in after the*band, andin | 
the crowd joined the Widow Lee—her red | 
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cloak went with them all, and her oak stick 
‘ helped her on—but she did not know where 
she went. The crowd grew thicker, but 
-. thick or not, the red cloak went with it; 
b When the people ran, the poor old Widow 
f ran too; when they walked, she walked ; all 
| the street was full, to see the young Soldier’s 
] funeral but she knew not if it was full or 
- mot; what mattered it to her? her Boy was 
| in that coffin, and that was all that mattered 
| to her 
“Robert Lee, Robert Lee,” said she to 
herself, “that's my Boy ;” and then she would 
. forget herself, and say, * It's Jack Morris's 
“ faneral;” then she would ask a little lad 
b who stood by, and he looked up in the old 
woman's face, and said, * It's Robert Lee, 
“ma'am, the Soldier Boy,” and herface would 
fall; as she said, ** Ah, yes, yes, Robert Lee, 
- “that’s my poor Boy." 
The people talked about him, and said, 
| “how fine a lad he was! and how quick his 
** death was! and how he had an old Mother 
“somewhere in the country | and how since 
| * the sodgers came to the castle, there wasn't 
^ a finer lad than Robert Lee;" and more 
than once the old Widow stoppedto hear them 
talk, and fixed her vacant eye full in 
their faces; but before they finished the 
sentence, she seemed to have lost its meaning, 
`. and hobbled on amid the crowd. The music 
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was very sad and grand, and all the people 
scemed to feel it so, and as the young Soldier’s 
coffin passed along, there were many who 
dropped a tear. But his mother did not cry; 
once she came near the coffin, and laid hold | 
on the heavy pall; a soldier pushed her off; ~~ 
* Stand back, there,” said the man. She 
looked up in his face, and drew back: ** And ` 
* why'stand back? isn’t he who lies there, 
e more to me than toall this crowd Y haven't 
* T moretodo with him than you all? didn't 
* you call ‘him Robert Lee; and what's | 
** Robert Lee to you, to what he isto me?" | 
. They thought she was mad, and they ` 
: pushed her back into the crowd. They 
reached the.church-yard gate; some went 
after_the coffin into the ground, and Widow 
Lee went too. The Service was read, in 
the Church, and she heard it read. (The 
coffin was carried out -to the ve, and 
-she followed it; the people noticed her; some 
said, ** See yon old woman, how fast she fol- 
** lows the coffin; is she mad ? or maybe she’s © 
“his Mother.” The coffin was about to be let 
down into its last home, when she pushed 
forward, and laid hold onit: “ And will you 
s Pat him down into that ground, and I 
** haven't seen him; and mayn’t I have one: 
* look at his dear blue eye and his fair hair, 
“ as Tused to stroke when he waslittle? Oh, — 
“ Robert, Robert, my pretty Boy,.and shan’ 
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* I have a look on you once again; and 

* “when I came all the Way to say I did for- 

* give you—and oh, don't T, didn’t I forgive 

“ you, from my very heart ?—Sirs, he as lies 
“there, is more to me than to any of you ( 


— 


““ —didn't he leave never a word for his poor 
“old Mother?” and the Widow sunk dis 
upon her child's coffin. 

The roughest Soldier's check was wet; they 
letdown the coffin, and they filled up the grave. | 
They fired the gun over it, and they marched | 
quickly away. The music sounded merril 
as the band returned from the oung Sol- 
diers funeral The last Soldier had left the 
church-yard gate—the broad red light of 
the sinking sun fell sad and full on the 
quiet burial ground, and on the red cloak 
which was lying by the new-dug turf; and 
when the sun was gone, and the cold, still, E 
twilight hovered over the tombs, the Widow 
was still there—lying by. Robert's graye. 

He had not forgotten his Mother,—he 
waited for her day after day, prop ed up in 
his bed, but she never came; the Ceres iet 
said he thought it hastened his death, fretting 
for her; he was with him when he dicd ; he 
closed his eyes, for he had no one else to 
do it. He died leaning on the pillow, as if 
he was still expecting something to the last. 

| A few minutes before the last s gele, 

| he started, and mentioned, Aer name. le 
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Minister said he died truly penitent and most 
patient: and fully seeing how deeply his Sin 
of Disobedience had brought God’s.chastening 
Hand on him. He died in humble Trust on 
Jesus Christ, —he breathed his last in the long . 
dark barrack-room,—and as the old Soldier ` 
threw his cloak across his young dead face, he 
said, “theres gone as fine a lad as ever 

** came into the regiment.” He left a note for 
his Mother, written faintly with a trembling | 
hand: * Dear Mother,—Don’t fret for me, 

* I have looked for you day and night.—Love 
“God, dear Mother, and pray God we may 

** meet some day.” 

+ The Widow came back tothe Union ; avhere 
else should she go? one place was as good as 
another to her now: she had no homeon earth 
except it was Robert's Grave. She had only 
two wishes: The first was, to be sent once a 

* yearto see his gare and anylittle trifle which 
she had given her, was treasured up to pay 
for keeping it “ tidy,” as she used to say.— ` 
Her other wish was, that-when she died, her - | 
bones might lie by his bones. 


THE END. 
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3 Annie’s Grabe — c 
cx 
OW OS EHI sun was beginning to sink, to 
(Ote e 8 wards the middle of a June after- 
AO noon, and groups of little village 

RAA children had gathered with idle 
curiosity about a new dug grave in the 
churchyard ; a few stragglers lingered at the 
gate; and others, too young even to feel curi- 
osity at the scene of death, were plucking blue- 
bells and pansies in the hedge. It was a 
very beautiful churchyard. Hills rose around 
it, covered with fields, and a wood lay beyond 
them in the far distance. — - 

«Tis a little grave, Nanny, a very little 
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* grave, one would scarce mind to lie in it, 
** it looks so young like.” 

Oh, hush, Mary! how can you talk so? 
* maybe you'll lie in one soon enough: but 
** who is it for?” 

«Its Annie Wilson's; she died last 

** Monday; she was only three years old; it’s 
* very sad to die so young,” said Mary, the 
tears starting in her eye. : 
* Do not ery, Mary dear,” said a little girl 
who clung to her sister’s hand, and had 
seemed half terrified already with the scene 
around; * Annie Wilson had the fever, and ~: 
** go she died; but we're well, Mary dear.” 

The little girl stopped, for the funeral :iéd 
come. It was a little-coffin, so narrow, yet 
longer than you would expect for one so 
young; six girls carried it, bound round with 
white handkerchiefs. ‘Che mother followed,’ 
and she wasall. Annie was her only child, 
and she had a sick husband, and she had no 
one else to care for her in the wide world. 

Annie Wilson wasa very pretty child, and ifl 
much liked by the children who lived near j 
her, and.many of them cried when her 
narrow coffin was let down into the quiet 
cold graye; and they drew aside, and looked 
up with sad pitying eyes when Annie’s mother 
came to the grave-side to take her last look 
of where her little girl was laid. It seemed 
as if her heart would break. Itwas her only. 
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child, and she had many trials at home. Her 
little Annie had been her great comfort 
through them all, and had just become old 
d enough to look sad when her mother cried, 
and to dance and sing when she was happy 

in. : 

* Poor Annie!” said the' child which still 
held her sisters hand; “I wonder if I shall 
* die like her. You said she was happy to 
* die; how can she be-happy down in the cold 
** ground ?” 2 

“ Annie is not there, child, she is gone far 
Gy cu above yonder sky ; but you'll see some 
cc ay. 
. The little girl did not seem quite satisfied, 
' but she was very thoughtful, and all the 

children left the churchyard far more quietly 

than they had come in, some crying, and 
some thinking, and all, even the most merry, 
determined to be more careful, and pray to 

God more. And as they left the pretty 

churchyard, they thought they almost loved 

it since Annie Wilson lay there. 
The evening sun behind the hills, 
and its red light shone on the new closed 
infant’s grave. : 
It was a sad night to Wilson and his wife, 
|. 36 was the first night they had been without 
* their little girl; and ever since she had died, 
| they had loyed to sit by her cold body, and . 
kiss its baby face, which looked like their 
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Annie, But all was gone now, and they 
felt very solitary. Wilson had been ill for 
sometime; indeed, he had never been well 
since he was married.. He had been a tall 
strikin -looking man, and remarkable for his 
strength; but illness had laid him low, and 
reduced him to great poverty. His wife had 
been better off, but had seen many a day's 
want since her marriage. Sickness had in- 


` creased her difficulties in striving to provide 


for his wants. It was a few months before this 
funeral I have mentioned, that I was first 
asked to visit Wilson, who lay at the time 
dangerously ill. The cottage was old and 
almost falling to pieces, it bore every mark of 
extreme poverty; 4 child was playing in the 
lower room, and the mother,who bore strongly 
the marks of care and want, directed me u 
stairs. "Wilson lay on a low bed, with his head 
raised on his arm; his face was thin and 
wasted, and a deep hollow cough, which con- 
tinued incessantly, marked his illness to be 
consumption. He seemed to have nearly run 
out his term of days; and want and sorrow 
were hastening his end. 

He seemed a man of considerable intelli- 
ence and much warm feeling. He knew 
ut little of religion, but seemed most willing 

to be instructed, so much so that I continued 
ta visit him daily, and found a greatimprove- 


ment in him in the course of the following ^. Ñ 
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winter. His mind, by d s, became quite 
taken up with the thought of holier things, 
and desire to live a better life if God spared. 
him; and though he seldom left the little. bed 
on which I first found him, and to which from 
his great weakness he was confined; he some- 
times eame down stairs, on which occasions I 
always found him, with his little girl in his 
arms and his wife by his side, reading aloud the 
bible. He had few temptations from with- 
, out to draw him aside, being unable to leave 
' his cottage door; and the near approach of 
death, which seemed almost to be looking 
him in the face, cast an air of solemnity 

and sadness about his manner. 7 
One thing particularly marked his conduct, 
his deep love for his litle girls she was a 
very lovely child, and loved him as dee ly 
as he loved her; she scarcely ever leit 
his knees, and I can almost now see her 
large blue eyes fixed on her father’s pale wan 
face, as she would watch the tears which ran 
down upon his cheek, and which he often 
shed hea he thought of leaving her, and 
the destitute state she and her mother would 
bein. She could never be happy till he had 
ceased to cry, and would begin to shed tears 
with” him, as she nestled her baby face in 
- his bosom; and she said, “If father cry, 
| . Annie cry too." He did love her; she was 
his great earthly comfort through his long 
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winter's illness, and many an hour would be 
wiled away by hearing her playful talk, or 
watching her grave attention when he talked 
to her of things she could scarcely under- 
stand. When he was in bed she would lie 
by his side; when he was asleep she would 
sit by to startle the flies from his face, and 
would watch by him till sometimes her eye, 
worn out with watching, had closed in sleep, 
and her soft smiling cheek had sunk down 
upon her father’s worn-out face; and I have 
found them lying thus together when I have 
ne in, her face upon his, and her little white 
and thrown Toni her father’s neck. 
Wilson was a man of deep tender feeling, 
and he clung to his little girl with a fondness 
which was almost painful, when one felt 
they would so soon part;—but they were 
to part -in a different manner from that 
which he expected. 
Annie died first; she sickened in spring, 
after her father had paed a long winter of 
“suffering, through which she had been his 


a a e. EE 


chief comfort. She lay ill three weeks, and $ 
never left her cradle, which was kept by her — 
father’s side. | 


She died the b ginning of May, and Wil- 
son felt more desolate than ever, though his 
trial, without doubt, served to wean him from 
the world, and fix his thoughts more on God, 
whom he had been seeking. 
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On the day of her funeral the sun shone 
in full heat and beauty, and the whole vil- 
lage, with its lanes and hedge-rows, was 
gay and green with another spring. Early 
in the morning I had gone to Wilson’s cot- 
tage, and finding the lower room empty, I 
went up stairs. He was alone; the coffin 
was by his side aud lay open, and his head 
was resting against its edge. He did not 
move as I entered. The lovely form of his 
little Annie lay cold and placid before him ; 
and the dim shadowy light which came 
through the curtain over the window added 
to the solemnity and sacredness of the scene. 
There was a wreath of blue-bells round her 
head, and. some white flowers were thrown 
all over her shroud. Her cheek was slightly 
sunk in death, and I remember noticing a 
tear-drop which was lying on it, which 
dropped from her fathers eye. Poor Wil- 
son! he had been out all the morning 
to gather the earliest flowers to deck her 
with before she was buried. He would not 
leave the corpse until it was quite time for it 
to be carried to its last home on earth; and 
it seemed as if it would have broken his 
heart as he leant against the door, and 
"watched the coffin carried down his garden 
by the six children we have described in the 

i . beginning of the story. But it was a trial 
blest to him. He had deep feelings, and 
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they were all called out for his child; and 
though for many a long summer evening he 
sat sad and unhappy by his garden gate, 
he was always struggling against discontent, 
and was ever ready to hear advice which 
might help him in serving God. There 
was certainly a great change in his whole 
life and state of mind since a few months 
before, when, as I could gather from all I 
heard, he had been the proudest man in the 
village, and remarkable for his drunkenness 
and unsteady conduot. 

Annie had been buried some months, and 
the summer was fading into autumn, when I 
was able to place Wilson in a position of 
some importance and trust in the parish, 
from which he was able to earn a sufficient 
livelihood without farther injuring his. health. 
For a while he continued thankful, calm, and 
contented, striving to serve God, and to bear 
the trials he add hed with patience; but 


- after a while there was a change, a slow 


gus change. He was occasionally absent 
rom church, and when he was thero his 
dress was above his station; his manner 
careless and inattentive. He seemed less 
willing to ask advice on subjects of religion, 
and more inclined to excuse his faults. 
When he did speak, he seemed to be 


aM impressed with the importance of 


yancing in good things, and showed 
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| on all occasions great feeling on the subject 
| of religion. For afew days, after a con- 
versation when his faults had been placed 
before him, he was more watchful, but he by 
degrees began to depend too much on con- 
versation to keep up his religious efforts. 
i} Our religion must depend more on sacra- 
i ments and prayers,—less on the excitement 
* often produced. by intercourse with men. 

Such changes were painful to watch. Wil- 
son, I knew, was naturally proud; his reli- 
gion had been too much one depending on 

feeling, and he was not able to stand against 
‘prosperity. He could endure adversity, for 
e had deep warm feelings; and OEA 
them when affliction offered opportunity, 
plensed him; days of success were different. 
€ had begun to think that if he could cr 
at the death of his child, and long to be wii 
her, it was a sign he was serving God from 
the heart. This is not all that is needful,— 
far from it. 

I learnt that lie had formed a small so- - 
cicty among a few more steady men in the 
village, who met at his house to sing hymns 
in the evening, and he read aloud to them. 
I feared there was vanity mixed up with it 
all, and my fears were true. Singing hymns 
became amongst them a common occupation, — 
d carried on in a careless irreverent spirit, 
_. when most out of season. . More than 
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once, by the influence of Wilson, the 
whole party were seen in the church of a 
neighbouring parish on Sunday, having gone 
there to display their own knowledge of 
singing hymns. All this was bad, and when 
at length a new attack on his lungs com- 

elled him to give up his singing, he no 
Diae: felt any interest in the society of 
those whom he had called together, it showed 
.but too plainly that vanity had been the 
cause of these exertions. The subject was 
religious, and he thought Ae was religious 
by employing himself on it. So by degrees 
he fell away from the path of right. He 
had mistaken the true use of trouble; he 
had thought it had done its work when it 
had made him feel the importance of reli- 
Bion—the shortness of life. This is oé all 
its work, it must lead us to act also. From 
thus leaving off his attention to the external 
occasions of religion, Wilson went on to 
make it a mere tool for his vanity, and from 
that to almost giving up the profession alto- 
gether. Often and often has his wife come 
to me, with tears in her eyes, to beg me to 
speak to him, and try to bring him back to 
the feelings he once had, and which he had 
now so forsaken. Words had a great effect 
upon him. Perhaps those who are easily 
worked upon by words, and who need con- 
stantly that kind of outward support, are 
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the least satisfactory cases we have to do 
with. A mind stayed on the use of means 
which accustoms itself to find grace and 
encouragement often in the use of prayer 
and the holy communion, in the swect calm 
of public worship, and the awful quiet of 
self-examination, will be in far more hopeful 
condition, though the feelings be less ex- 
cited, and the hope less high, than the mind 
which always needs the persuasion of per- 
sonal intercourse. I was at last compelled 
to deprive Wilson of the office in which I 
had placed him. His general character be- 
came conceited by it. Religion was dail 
| . receiving a blow in the village from his hold- 
d ing the ecd he did, whilst he made pro- 
fessions lie so little acted up to. I had 
marked that'he first began to fall away, 
rapidly away, from right conduct, when he 
ceased to be a communicant. By losing his 
a lace he was redueed to great poverty. He 
d had now three children, and nothing to look 
to to support them. .His feelings were 
strongly affected by the change;. he seemed 
to * come to himself,” and to compare his pre- 
sent state -in the opinion of them about him 
7 „with what he had thought of himself a few 
| weeks before. 
How humbled! How fallen! He thought 
4 of the past with bitterness, but it was not of 
+  sinoere repentance; it was sorrow, but not 
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‘Godly sorrow.” He gave way to despair, 
and ceased to think of making an effort to 
serve God. "This is generally the course of 
a dion of mere feeling. A man who has 
trusted to it fails in practice, and he finds 
but little to fall back on, and he despairs. - 

The evening was growing late, and Wil- 
son’s wife had been rocking their youngest 
child to sleep by her cottage door. It was a 
bright summer evening, and the stars were 
coming one by one in the deep blue heaven. 
She had been watching for more than two 
hours for her husband's return, but he had 
notcome. She felt the more anxious because 
she knew he had left the house wretched 
and heartless at the state. of want to which 
his conduct had reduced his wife and chil- 

dren. She listened to every sound, but he 
did not arrive. 

The sound of the children's voices at play in 
the distant VR had grown fainter and 
fainter as each little group retired to rest. 
A few stragglers were still shouting in the 
far distance; more than one silent bat had 
pepped its wings by her ear, when, taking 
u 


er child, she went towards the fields to 


which she thought he had gone. 

It was difficul 
across the fields with her baby in her arms; 
the grass was long, and herself weak and 
trembling with fear. She reached a little 
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pond of water, and, quite exhausted with her 
ears and the weight of the child she was 
carrying, she sunk down upon the grass; 
the silence was deep all around her—she 
knew it was a frequent resort of her hus- 
band’s, and often from her cottage window 
she had watched his steps as. he took the 
way to the pond. It. was always when he 
was most unhappy, and she watched him 
with great anxiety, she scarce knew why. 
The stillness was now awful to her feel- 
P ings; she could not go home without him; 
| she could not be in that silent home, wait- 
ing for his return, as she had done night 
after night already ; she determined to sta: 
v where she was, till something should guide 
her way to her husband. She scarce knew 
what she expected would come, but still she 
could not go back without him. Her baby 
; had fallen asleep upon her shoulder. **Poor 
“baby!” said she, “would that father 
* would love you as he did his Annie. Poor, 
** poor baby, and poor I!” and as she said it, 
1 she burst into tears. She was startled by a 
f sound within a few yards of her. : 
^ «Js that you, mother?” said Wilson, rising 
y. from the grass close to the waters edge, 
| > Where am I! What have I done!” and as 
x he spoke he rose and came towards his wife. 
E * Oh, father, how could you frighten me 
“0? it is so cruel of you; why do you take - 
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“these long walks alone at night, and leave 
* me and my poor baby at home? Look at 
* your little child, Wilson—do look at it, 
“and think how you used to love Annie, 
* and why don't you love this? Is it not 
* your own child, -Wilson ? I say it is your 
* own." So saying, she lifted up the sleep- 
ing infant to its father's lips; he kissed its 
half-closed mouth, and, turning away to wipe 
off the tear from his eye, he led his wife 
away. There were some minutes before 
ny thing was said by either; at last Wilson 
spoke, 

“Mother! I have done a fearful thing 
“to-night; but by the good God's mercy! 
“he saved me from it.” He stopped again, 
and his manner seemed desultory and wild. 

‘ What is it you've done ?” said his wife; 
‘tell me at once, and oh, don't make bad 
“worse by keeping me in ignorance.” 

“Many and many’s the night T've left 
“home and walked over here to that water, 
“and many’s the time I’ve left the cottage 
“door, and turned round as I shut it, to look 
“for the last time, as I thought, on you and 
“these little ones. How could I bear to hear 
them cry for food, and I hadn't got it to 
E ve them, and when it was all my fault 


ey starved? God took my little Annio, . 


“and Im killing them." His voice choked 
with tears; he could not say more. . . ~ 
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* But tell me, father, tell me what it is 
* you've done to-night ?? 
“Tve killed'em, I know I have,” conti- 
T nued he, running on in the same wild Strain; 
**Iknew it when I heard 'em cry this morn- 
* ing for food ; I could bear any thing, but 
“I can’t bear that. You saw me go; you 
“didn’t see me, though, look through the 
“little back window, to see them for the 
“Jast time—them as I'd loved so much ; 
“you didn’t see me cry like a child as I 
“turned away.” : 

She answered nothing, for she had seen 
him do this; he never left her but that she 
watched him. 

Wilson again paused.  * Still it must 
“come out, must it? I didn’t mean it should. 
* Well then, I tell you, I’ve often come 
‘here to this pond,—1 mean, while the stars 
“were so cold, and I've sat there on the 
“bank of reeds; oh! I’ve sat there hour 
* after hour, looking and looking—" 

* At what ?" said his wife, anxiously. 

“Why I couldn't do it; I tried, and I 
“couldnt; I always tried in vain; some- - 
“thing always seemed: to hold me back; - 
sometimes I thought I heard them call me.” 

j ~*Do what?" . : 

i . “Drown myself;” said Wilson, in a tone 
which made her blood creep. “Drown my- - 
“self; why do you make me say the horrid. 


erat, 
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«word again?" Wilson turned round with | 
a ghastly smile and look of horror to the i 
water, which lay clear and cold beneath the i 
starlight. His wife, trembling, tried to draw 5 
him on; but he would not move. He stood | 
gazing on the pond. “TI hate it; I hate to i 
& see it; no one knows what that pond is to ! 
*mo; I've been there for hours alono; I f 
* hate to see it, and yet I know I shall come j 
“back to-morrow, it is my place. These 
* very reeds have been to me like my chil- i 
“dren, telling me to save my life.” His | 
manner was so strange and wild that his wife — | 
was terrified more and more. 

“Father, do please come—do come home; | 
** I'm very ill, and can't bear it any longer.” : 
Saying this, she held the child towards him; i 
he took it without speaking. The child | 
looked up in its father’s face and smiled, and 3 
a tear fell from Wilson's cheek upon his H 
baby's face." He walked quietly home; his | 
wife said she knew nothing would have 
brought him home but his child, it made him | 
forget himself: He said no more that night. d 
From what he afterwards told, it appeared 1 
that he had gone down that evening with E 
the dreadful intention of drowning himself, f 
and, lest he should fail in his intention, as 3 
he had done before, he prepared to do it at M 
once, when he saw a labourer pass along the 
field; fearing he might be watched, he lay - | 
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down on tlie grass, intending to slip into the 

water, when he immediately fell asleep, and 

never woke till his wife found him as I have 
: described above. . 

“I was quite determined, but God kept 
* me back.” 

* Oh, thank him a thousand times for 
“that!” said poor Mrs. Wilson, drawing her 
children around their father. They cried - 
because their mother did. ; 

“Why thank God, mother?” asked her 

. little boy. 

* Because he has saved father’s life; for 
* that we have to thank God.” 

* Father, show me, and I will,” said his 
child; “show me how to say my prayers.— 
Father—" 

Wilson started up in an agony and rushed 
from the cottage. 

It was indeed an act of a most merciful 
God to spare the barren fig-treo one year 
more. 

Some time passed before Wilson returned; - 
meantime his wife came to me to beg that I 
would come up that evening and speak to 
him, and warn him of his fearful state. ** He 

i minds what you say, sir; and when you 
à “speak to him about what he used to feel, 
“he always is better for it. - It is not that 
i “he does not feet that he goes on so, it is 
* “that he feels so much.” - 
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«Yes » Mrs.. Wilson,” said I, “ feelings have’ 
“been: his share; he has trusted to thera 
“too much, and mistaken them for religion. 
* God has given them to us to be a prepa- 
“ration. to religion. Wilson is by nature 
* proud—very proud; and while things hap- 
‘pened which touched his feelings and did 
‘not hurt his pride, he went on well enough; 
“but he has no real principle, and when 
“his pride is injured, te falls back on his 
* feelings, of a different kind, and these give 
“him no happiness, because they give ‘him 
` “nothing to support him against his offended 
“pride. We must subdue our feelings, and 
“be submissive to God’s will, or they run 
“away with us." E 

“ Yes, sir, you say true enough,” said the 
poor woman; “but still, sir, you did think 
“ he was good once; * it wasn't all talk 3” for 
she could not, spite of all his faults, lose the 
respect which she had always had for her 
husband; for then she aah to be so proud 
of Wilson, and she could not bear to give 
him. up.” : 

* No, Mrs. Wilson,” I said, “$ certainly 
“not; I think his religious feelings at one 
“ time were very sincere, and he made great 
“ efforts to turn to God; but he did not go 
= poate us RE for enough. He did not 

vance to good things by using God's a 
** pointed Means; and Si reached TR 
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** was only the beginning of good things, he 
** was satisfied all was right, and stopped 
there.” ~ 
I promised to come in the evening. 
I found him at home; he was silent, and 
seemed to dislike my coming. talk 
to him for some time. He said he was a 
wretched man; that he had been good once, 
and found all his religion fail him ; and spoke 
in a despairing manner, almost amounting 
to blasphemy. It was sad indeed to hear a 
man all but blaming God for faults and 
frailties of which his own indolence in the 
use of means had so manifestly been the 
cause. After some conversation he seemed 
more touched and thoughtful, but he still 
despaired. He said God had forsaken him; 
he was not the man he was when his Annie 
ied. x 
He tried to avoid me after this. He quite | 
left off coming to church, and I heard occa- 
sionally from his wretched wife of the sad 
way he went on." He was generally kind to 
is family, and truly loved them ;—he would 
have done any thing for them, but was too 
ill to work. his own wayward act he had 
lost the only Mm to which he seemed now 
suited. His children were pale, and sickly, 
and squalid. He would wander for hours 


. in the lanes, dragging his two youngest 


children in a little cart, with his dest boy 
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by their side. He was very proud of the 
latter, and his presence always seemed more | 
than any thing else to call him out of him- | 
self. is greatest dread always was the 
parish, and he often sat up whole nights to Í 
do trifling works of jobbing, or any little i 
matter he could turn his hand to, ‘to earn 
enough to keep his children from the parish. | 
* I'd far sooner have my children die,” he | 
used to say, “than leave them to the power 
“of a union master, and taken away | 
* from myself But want pressed hard | 
upon them by degrees, and Wilson set off 
one morning, with his little boy, to the 
Board, which was held at the Union Work- | 
house, to try to get relief. It was'a hard <= 
struggle for his proud heart, and that heart i 
so little subdued. t f 
When he arrived there he was shown into ] 
‘a room where a number of persons were 
waiting to have their cases examined. Some 
were poor sick creatures, with their heads 
tied up with white handkerchiefs, and their 
sunk black eyes and sickly cheeks, which 
seemed to sy, they should not have been 
brought all. that distance to have their cases 
examined. So, too,-the medical man said 
who came in. Wilson’s proud spirit sickened 
and rebelled against the sight before him; and 
he would not sit down, but stood by the door as 
he entered, as if he would not make himself ' 
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one of the unhappy set within. Little Ed- 

ward held his father's hand; his poor tattered 

frock and sickly face drew the attention of one 

or two of those who were there, who spake 

to him. ‘The child, too young to feel his 
father’s weight of grief, immediately began 
| to talk, and amuse himself with calling at 
the people who were standing about, when 
liis voice became louder than the workhouse 
master, who was there, thought good. He 
ordered the child to be quiet; but a second 
offence of a similar kind brought on the poor 
boy a severe blow on the face. 

* Even workhouse children seem to think 
they have matters their own way,” said 
the master, as he struck the child’s face. 

In a moment the crimson colour rushed 
over Edward's face, and a tear started to 
his eye. His father saw it, and was already 
writhing with indignation at different things 
he had seen. He was little prepared to see 
his little boy so treated. He started from 
the place where he stood, and struck the man 
to the ground with one blow of his fist. 
He been a very powerful man, and 
having now no self-control for thé fear of 
God or of man, the blow he gave was & very 
severe one.— The man lay senseless. 

In a moment the whole place was in a 
state of confusion, and Wilson was seized 
on and taken forcibly away. A mob had 


—- 


weer 
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thered round him which shut out his child 

m reaching him. 

* Father! father!” cried the child, * do 
* Jet me goto father.” But his tears were 
only met with fresh blows, and, broken- 
hearted, the little boy sat down to cry on a 
bench in the corner. It was enough to make 


"Wilson, burst through all those who held . 


him, when he saw his little boy left alone ;—- 
but he might not stay. 

It was soon noised in the village that Wil- 
son had committed a great offence. Some 
said he had committed murder. THis “poor 
wife, troubled by the report, rushed out in 
the direction of the workhouse, and met the 
men who were bringing along her husband. 
Wilson looked at her with a look of inex- 
pressible bitterness, but he might not speak. 

It was a few days after this that I was in 
the neighbouring village on business; it was 
the village where the magistrates sat. Passing 
along the street, I saw three figures across 
the way, one of which I immediately recog- 
nised to be Wilson, in custody of two police- 
men; thoy were waiting for the sitting of the 
magistrates, before whom his'onse was to be 
examined. Wilson's head was hung down, 
and his eyes so fixed on the ground that he 
didnot notice me. I hesitated whether to 
cross the road and speak to him, knowing his 

Proud temper, and especially his feelings with 
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regard to myself: I feared it might hurt 
him, and at that moment could do but little 
good. While I was doubting how to act, a 
scene took place which will never pass from 
my mind. I had watched him for some 
moments, with his hands clasped, and not a 
syllable escaping his lips. The two police- 
men, with the usual indifference of men who 
are used to a scene of sin and misery which 
they are called on to witness, were talking to 
each other in an idle careless manner. e 
At this moment the sound of a cart wheel 
was heard coming up the hill in the distance, 
and I almost instantly lifted up my Sim and 
saw a cart approaching the village hill, the 
. figures of children standing in the front. It 
* was coming so slowly and heavily along, that 
it was some time before I was able to see 
who they were that were in it; indeed m 
own attention was too much taken up wit 
the unhappy man, whose crime had brought 
him into misery, to think of any thing e 
at the moment. As the cart camo near, 
I saw the figure of a child standing in the 
front; it was a little boy of about five 
ears old. He was dressed in a faded nan- 
seen cont, which seemed worn out with wash- 
ing; a ragged straw hat was on his head, 
from which a broken feather hung down over 
his ear, dirty with wearing and neglect. A 
small blue shawl, equally faded with hia 
: D: 
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coat, covered, or tried to cover, his cold neck: 
his little red shivering arms were huddled up 
under the shawl; he was trying to get warm. 
There was something seemingly in his hand 
which he was treasuring up with care; the 
child’s face was pale and dirty; and his man- 
ner was strange and excited. He stood in 
the front of the cart, and seemed anxiously 
watching the movements of the horses and 
the driver; this seemed for the moment to 
make him forget his trouble. As it ap- 
proached nearer, I saw the figure of a 
woman in the back part of the cart; her face 
was buried in her hands; a baby lay in her 
lap; by her side were two or three children, 
crying and talking by turns. There was 
something so strange and unusual about the 
appearance of the boy in front, that my at- 
tention was drawn towards the group: as 
zm came near, I perceived they were 

ilson’s family going to the workhouse. 

My only pope now was, that they would 
pass without Wilson seeing them. His eyes 
were fixed on the ground; I thought they 
would pass by him unnoticed. My hope was 
vain; the cart drew up at a beer-shop just 
opposite where the prisoner stood; the men 
jumped down, and the child, as a child will, 
raised the whip the driver had just dropped; 
a severe blow and an oath followed. “Can't 
“you let things alone, little pauper?” said 
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the man, in the usually brutal way in which 
officials of an union do often address the poor. 
The child cried out with the pain, and shrug- 
ged his little shivering arms into his face. 
Wilson heard him cry, and he looked up. I 
saw the colour rush into his face and as soon 
leave it. He made a sudden start; little 
Edward saw his father, and in a moment all 
his pain was forgotten. The children ran to 
the side of the cart near which he was stand- 
ing. “Mother! mother! there's father. Fa- 
“ther!” cried all the little voices: “Father. 
* shall ride by me; father shall have my 
place; father will go with us to the house 
** now;—father shall drive the horse, and not 
* the cruel man.” 

Mrs. Wilson had hid her face deeper still 
in her threadbare shawl, and sobbed aloud. 

** Pray allow -this poor woman to get out 
and speak to her husband,” said I, address- 
ing the driver: “he is likely not to see her 
£ again for many months.” 

*€ And what's that to me?” said the man; 
“ she’s a auper, and paupers haven't feel- 
* ings: Tea wait for her.” So spoke the 
man; perhaps not unnaturally for one who 
was used to see the holy tie of matrimony 
broken, and those “ put asunder whom 

-God has joined;” and who were- accus- 
tomed to see the “blessed poor” treated as 
animals to be kept alive. I appealed to: 
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the policemen. They were more kind to the 
prisoner than the parish official to the pau- 
per; they let Wilson come near the cart. 
He did so, but he could not look up: he 
leant his head upon the rail: I saw the blood 
throb piteously to his forehead. ** Oh, Wil- 
son,” said his wife, “see what you have 
* brought us to. I could not pay the rent, 
* and the landlord came and sold the things; 
* and what could I do? we were all starving, 
so I got a ticket for the house.” 
“£ Tlien you are going to the union?” said 
Wilson, with a tone. full of bitterness. 
| * What could I, do else?” said she, * we 
** have no other home.” 
* And all the things sold?” said her hus- 
band. : 
“ All sold —yes, every thing; they would 
* hardly let my poor children keep the rags 
“on them.” : 
The Bible, too,” said he, “ my Annic’s 
Bible, which I so “ loved—that sold?” 
* No, no, father, here's the Bible,” cried 
- little Edward, dragging out from under his 
ragged shawl the book, which hitherto he had. 
hugged up in his cold, red, shivering hands; 
“here's the Bible, father, dear. Edward 
* bought it for a silver fourpence, which the 
* lady gavehim,” and the childscreamed again ` 
for joy. His mother, as far as her sobbing 
~ would allow her, told Wilson, that when the 
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men were carrying off the furniture, the 
child saw them seize on the Bible too, and, | 
with more than a child's tho ehtfulness he \ - 
said, “Oh, that's father's Biblo, don't take 
* father's Bible ; and going to a little box, 
. in which he kept his sundry treasures, he 
“a brought out a silver four-pence.a lady had 
giyon him, and offered it to the man for the 
ible. It touched even his heart, and Ed- 
ward kept the Bible. The poor boy:thrust 
it TERAP his father. **Do take it, father; 
* Edward bought it for father.” can see 
the Bible now; it was a little blue, calf. 
Bible, with diamond-shaped stamps on the- 
--side, and the edges of the leaves were all 
ragged and torn. .One tear started from 
"Wilson's eye, and rolled over his sickly, 
sunken cheek; he took the book; his voice 
struggled to speak. ‘Then I shall have no 
“home to go to now, if I do come back; 
“and you, where are you to go, my poor - 
€ poor children, to that workhouse, after all? 
“and you, too, Mary!” He could say no 
more; his head again sunk on ‘the edge of. 
the cart, and he sobbed aloud. The carter 
came up, and jumping ‘into the cart, 7 
_ beginning to urge on the horse. It was qui 
. in vain to beg them to wait'a little longer— - — 
not five minutes more, for a few more —- 
parting words. “They were paupers, so; — 
what mattered theit:feclings ?” The 
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children cried bitterly as the cart drove 
away; and long after it had gone on, we 
heard their voices above the sound of the 
wheels, crying, “Father! father! You come 
“tool” But he had a different work to do, 
to suffer God’s just Chastisement for sin and 
delayed Repentance. Poor Wilson! It was a 
bitter moment for him; he stood watching 
the cart till it was quite out of sight, and the 
form of little Edward, standing at the back, 
with his broken feather dangling from his hat, 
could be seen no more; he watched them to 
the last, and then turned away; his heart 
seemed indeed nearly broken. The police- 
men had acted with great forbearance and 
feeling, which gave me an opportunity of 
going up to the unhappy man. He started 
when I approached him ; he was still gazing 
in the direction where the cart had gone. 
* Wilson,” I said, “this is a sore trial to you, 
* but you have indeed brought it on-your- 
“self; yet we are allowed to look at it as 
“ God giving the barren tree one year more, 
“and he is pruning it severely to make it 
* bring forth fruit.” : 
“Yes, sir, yes," he said, “I know it all, I 
“have deserved it all; and now all is over, 
“all is lost, for ever.” He said these last 
words with a bitterness which made me 
shudder, < 
* « No, no, Wilson, not.for ever ; unless you 
s determined it ham p 5.18, naf God 
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“long-suffering and gracious, slow to anger, 
“and of t mercy ? Of course, you are 
“now under his anger, but he waits for-you 
“to repent; you would never have had this | 
“ opportunity given you at all, were it not 
«that he is still willing to bring you to Re- 
* pentance. Pray take this view of your case; 
“a little while, and it may be too late, and 
* your heart hard past recovery. Oh, take this 
** moment before it is flown; humble your- 
* self under God's afflicting hand; your 
repentance must be severe and painful; it 
* must indeed be a work of life; yet begin 
* without another hours delay ; remember, 
“despair is sin." The poor man seemed 
to listen attentively as I spoke; his eyes 
were fixed on the ground. As I ended, the 
policeman announced that the prisoner must 
£o in for examination. * You have that 
“Bible,” said I, on parting, “may that be 
“ blessed to your soul.” He did not speak 
as they led him away. 
Months passed away, and I heard no more 

of the Wilsons. ‘The Union in which Mrs, 
Wilson and the children were was not in my ——— 
own parish, so I could not see them. Their © 
cottage was soon occupied by another smi : 
I often passed it, and never could help stand- 
ing, for a moment or more, to think of the 
unhappy family who had gone; that last 
scene was not to bo forgotten. A. 

_ I was only able to learn that Wilson was 
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committed to prison and hard labour for some 
time. 

It was a year or more after the events I 
have described above, when I had one even- 
ing strolled out rather beyond my parish, to 
enjoy the beauty and stillness of the scene; 
it was an evening in‘early spring, and the 
sun had just sunk behind the ridge of a 
neighbouring hill. It was one of those 
evenings when the air seems softened by the 
approach of summer, and the trees are red 
with the almost bursting bud; the soft yel- 
low twilight glowed in the distance, melting 
over my feed into a deep blue, while one 
silver star was just beaming out, Gnd tho 
cold thin crescent of the new moon stood 
out with the lustre of a diamond in the dark 
vault of the sky. A few birds were singing 
their last song before they went to rest in 
the boughs of the leafless trees, and the 
early gnats were dancing their fantastic reel 
over the tall topmost sprouts of the thorn. 
The smoke of a few cottages, which curled 
up over the fields before me, told me of a 

“tired father, with his little children gathered 

round his knee. The only other sounds were 
the voices of a few stragglers who still lin- 
gered out to play in the early spring light 
before their cottage doors. 

I sat down on a stile to enjoy the calm 
scene, so full of peace and full of lessons to 
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. ness which succeeds to the mind when Affec- 
tions are subdued to Christ—the character 
disciplined by Trials and sorrows having had 
their perfect work—having been contentedl 
borne and Jooked upon as filling up the suf- 
ferings of Christ to the members of his Body 
—the Church. The evening spoke of rest 
after a day's toil, and spoke in its own 
deep undertone of the Rest which remains 
for the people of God when Christ’s Church, 
no Idfger militant, will rest with him in 
glory. The calm glow of twilight seemed 
like the outward Form of the very Being of 
Rest and Tranquillity. : 

A figure of a man approached me, its 
dark outline contrasting strikingly with the 
light behind him. He was walking slowly, 
and carried something on his back. As he 
approached me I perceived he felt inclined 
to avoid me; while hesitating whether to . 
proceed or not, I saw him more clearly, 
and saw it was Wilson. 

I immediately went up to him, but he 
hung down his head and seemed unwilling 
to approach me, I soon learnt he had just 
left his prison, and had turned immediately 
in the direction of his old home. He in- 
quired anxiously about his family, of whom 
l could tell him but little. I was greatly | 

= shocked to see how much thinner and paler 
7 he looked, and how worn out he seemed: . 
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his clothes were threadbare. A little bun-. | 
dle he carried on his shoulder seemed to con- ! 
tain his all. | 
* Ah, sir" said he, “I've gone through | 
* much since I saw you, and indeed I have 
“had cause to thank God I have been so | 
“afflicted ; I trust I have left that prison a | 
* different man to what I went in, thank God | 
“for it; I had.a hard trial at first, very | 
“hard.” He stopped, and he leaned on his — | 
stick. x | 
* Tt was hard,” said I; * yours was a proud ] 
“heart; it needed t pulling down to | 
“humble it; but a kind God has watched ) 
* oyer you and done the severe work, while 1 
“he has ‘not suffered you to be tempted — 
“ beyond what you are able to bear." | 
** He has not indeed, sir; I thought when | 
“ I went into that prison my heart must havo — | 
* broken ; for deya and nights I could not / 
e TR could hardly think; Iam sure if | 
“ I could, I should have made away with my ; 
“own life. Oh, sir, you don’t know the 
“ temptations T've had at times to that.” i 
.* I do not doubt,” I said, “but that Satan 5. 
“is allowed to have a peculiar power over ` | 


^ 


ED 


“to tempt them to the most unnatural sins. 
“Ihave known him so strongly tempt men to 


* minds which are given over to serve him, | 
** destroy themselves, as to Teave them appas ; 


“rently without the power of resisting i 
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* But we know God's Grace is sufficient for 
ys, and it is only the bad whom he is 
* allowed thus to tempt.” 

Our conversation lasted some time, and we 
had reached the gate of my house before it 
was finished. In the course of two or three 
weeks Wilson was again settled in the vil- 
lage, and his wife and children returned from 
the workhouse once more to live with him 
under one roof. : 

It was a happy evening, the first on which 
they arrived. He had taken a small cot- 
tage, which stood in a retired lane away 
from the main part of the village; ho went 
* himself to fetch back his family. I went to 
,  mect them on their return. It was a very 

beautiful scene—the red melancholy evening 
stin was setting over the high hedge-rows, 
which were bursting with their young leaves, 
and myriads of insects were dancing in the 
light calm air. I was watching their rapid mo- 
: tions when the sound of the children's voices 
made me look that way, when little Edward 
turned the corner, running and leaping with 
joy before his father, who was carrying his 
youngest child on his shoulder, and leading 
another by the hand. His wife was leaning 
on his other arm; poor thing! she had gone 
through much indeed, but it had not been in 
vein. The whole effect of the sunny sky in 
the quiet lane, the hedge-bank, full with its 
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early flowers, from the broad yellow prim- 
rose to the tall hyacinth, seeming determined 
to make up in colour for the absence of the 
leaves, the sound of the children’s voices, 
and the happy faces of Wilson and his wife, 
formed a scene which was full of happiness 
to those who beheld it; yet, to a close ob- 
server, there was deep sorrow marked on 
Wilson’s face, which could leave no mistake 
that he had gone through, and was goin 

through, much. He had sinned deeply, an 

however much we repent of sin, though we 
are by God’s mercy restored to our earthly 
comforts awhile, yet there should be ever 
amid all our thankfulness and joy a deep sad 


~ recollection of past sin. 


zo 
And besides this, Wilson was very ill; the 
complaint which had so long hung upon him 
had made rapid progress in the prison, and 
his bitter thoughts and anxicty for his famil 
had served to confirm it more and more. He 
was plainly, fast going, and was settling him- 
self in his new home but for a little while. 
I often saw him, and always found him sub- 
dued and chastened by affliction. It was 
having its “perfect work in him,” and he 
was striving hard by God’s grace to grow in 
every rave of Me Spirit. He had often 
prayed against pride and for humility; when 
at his little Annie’s grave he had fist felt 
the importance of serving God.. He little 


. knew how God would answer his prayer, - 
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through such a humbling process. We often 

ray for Grace and states of mind, and are 

Fitte prepared to take patiently God's way 

and time of granting an answer. How often 

more faith is given by the rending of earthly 

+ ties and humility by blows to our pride and 

vanity we little like at the time! So Wilson 

felt; he had been indeed humbled, and now; 

while old friends in the village turned their 

backs on him, he would say, “Ah, well, God's 

* will be done; I have only got-what I 

e pra yed to have—none but God to trust 
€ to,” 

Yet I know the struggle was severe to his 
disposition. For a few Sundays he was able 
to get to church; he was most regular, and 
especially at the holy Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper—that blessed means idus by 
which we continue our bapti state of 
membership with Christ. His care-worn 
face always seemed lightened of all its load . - 
as he turned away from the boly altar; what 
was going on was the work of tho Holy Spi- 
rit, It was a severe work of Repentance— 
much was to be undone. His will seemed 
perfect to serve God, and that makes our 
success sure. i: : 

I was often struck with his extreme 
anxiety for the spiritual welfare of his wife 
and children. His very kind way of speak- 
ing. of men who had certainly acted very 
unkindly to him struck me also; this was 
- |n Public Domain, Chambal Archives, Etawah 
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unlike his natural character in days when ho 


had made a high profession. He had neg- . 


Iected sadly any regular instruction of his 
family. He seemed to fancy he could rise 


`i above the use of Means, and his severe lan- 


guage against his enemies had often been 
most painful; sorrow had done the work in 
him by God’s grace, which nothing else could. 
So weeks passed away, and full summer 
again came upon the world. Wilson had 
sunk rapidly ; by degrees he was unable to 
reach same , and was confined to the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of his cottage. 
I used often to see his tall wasted figure, 
e With his little boy in his hand, strolli pr 
- under the hedge. ' But soon that was too 
"much also. ` 
It was long before the approach of death 
seemed to have done the OR of cümpletely 
levelling Wilson's strong constitution, The 
Weather was unusually lovely, and the leaves 
had burst forth more than commonly early, 
but the greater warmth brought no more life 
to Wilson. His earthly day bad passed away, 
and. the summer's sun o y spoke of death 


__ to him in this world, though, God grant, it 


“spoke of a brighter hope hereafter. I ws 
sent for sudd y to ES him one eventing; — 
he was fast dying; he ‘was sitting in his: 
large arm-chair, with his faco towards the 


door, which, opening on the lane, helped ^ 
the poor sufferer to enjoy all he could of tee YI 
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life of the scene about him. The sun was 
sinking behind the cottage, and.the shadow 
‘of it fell on the opposite hedge, while every 
treo and flower was blazing with its crimson 
y light. His eye was sunk "d in its socket; 


(Me md 


his cheek was of an ashy pale; his breath 

deep and laboured; that shadow was come 

over his face which always goes. before 

death; the dry parched lip, and dewy fore- 

head, all spoke of dying: his thin hand was 

^ aid on his wife's, and little Edward sat at 

i _ his feet, watching his father. All were silent 

| as I entered. 

" * Tt is all nearly over," said he, turnmg, 

& and offering his hand. 

By * He was taken for death at two this 

* afternoon," said-his wife. - ` 

f He looked frightened, and his face ex- 
pressed "Pes anxiety. “ Iam afraid to dio 

& after all, though I thought I should not be. 

** Can't you tell me something more 2’ 

There was something bitterly anxious 
about these last words—“ tell me something 
more.” He had been fancying he felt ready 
for death, but when it came, it seemed so 
terrible, and his past life so bad, he could. 
not realize the hope he thonghe he should 
feel. His breathing was so difficult that he — 
could scarcely speak; he only turned his - 

Li face from side to side, looking anxiously at 
. me, to find, as he hoped, more comfort. I, 


Yel. o 
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of course, pointed him to the full, perfect ! 
Pardon offered by our blessed Saviour for | 
sinners; and told him, if he were truly peni- | 
tent, that Pardon would be freely given to } 
him." | 

| 


** Yes; sir, but am I truly penitent? how 
* am I to know?” 1 
* You must look at your life during the - 
* past few. months; see if, by God's help, 
** you have resisted sin, and increased in ho- 
*liness Our fruits are the test of our 
* religious sincerity ; and if you have reason 
* to feel you have so repented, trust wholl 
“in that Saviour who has offered himself 
“for the chief of sinners.” I was anxious 
to turn his thoughts inward for the work of 
self-examination. He seemed more com- 
forted. - 
“But,” said he, “I thought Joy was a 
* fruit of the Spirit; then wh have not I 
." got it? Is it not a sign I have nos the 


- 


uens, 


— 


ms ER amos m o ema 


* Joy,” I answered, “in the assage you 
* refer to, refers more to joy at other s 


“ persons who, without doubt, have the fruit 1 


; 
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« Yos, but,” he said, “I thought at death 
«. Christ's people had great Peace?” . 

* Peace of that kind is the gift of God, 
* and not given to all: .we generally shall 
« find it where the mind has beon. long de- 
* voted to God. When Repentance has been 
so late as yours, we can-scarcely. expect 
“it; yet, though you have it not, there is 
no reason to think you are not sate for the 
«other world—none. The Love and Power 
* of your blessed Redeemer are still your 
*€ trust, a most, sure and certain trust, while 
* in penitence you rely on him.” 

He’ seemed still anxious and unable to 
realize the comfort he hoped to have done. 


| I pressed his receiving the Holy Sacrament 


of the Lord's Supper, as a means of bring- 
ing Christ nearer to his soul, and him to lus 
Saviour. How beautifully is that blessed 
sacrament appointed.to help us to realize 
Christ, and to feel more fully his Presence 


. and his Love! He heard the proposal with 


. delight, and received it with calm and earnest 


attention, keeping up the same through all 
that service, and the Visitation of the Sick, 
which preceded it. He was much exhausted 
by the effort, and sunk back in his chair; but 


“he seemed much more at peace. He had 


drawn as near to Christ as we are permitted 
in this world by outward Means, and Christ 
was his only hope. R 


M 


Soe A 
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"' The last agony was fast coming on; his Í 
poor wife x her head on his chair, | 
striving to conceal the intense gricf she felt, | 
More than once he-turned towards me with | 
a look of anxiety, as if he wished to say-' 
: something he could not utter. At last he : 
4 did with effort:—“Oh! Sir, take care of 
* my poor wife, and my poor, poor children." 
« Don't fret, father, dear,” said little Ed- | 
ward; * Edward will work for mother ;” and 
the little fellow burst into a flood of tears 
and hid his face in his hands. E 
The sun had gone, and the broad moon | 
i shed a pale violet light in at the window, and 
f on the face of the dying man. We Had | 
' scarcely moved from the place where we had .! 
been since I entered. We watched with the ^ 
stillness which you only find in a rooin of | 
death: he often opened his eyes and looked 
round, as if for something he missed, but we 
could not discover what it was. The pauses 
between his breath grew longer and longer, | 
and his breath less deep. The utter stillness | 
of the night, and the pale light of the moon ; 
on his face, seemed well in season with sc- 
solemn a scene. "There camea little choke— +” 
we listened for another breath, but there; 
wasnone: yet we watched more than a mi- ; 
nute, —we watched in vain; the face, over | 
which his poor wife was leaning, was that of d 
n dead man. There was a slight settling of ^ 
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the features for another moment; it was a 
moment of agony to her—the first moment of 
a desolate widowhood. 

How mercifully had God spared this poor 
sinner, till, by severe Chastisement, he had 
humbled his proud heart; and never left him 
alone till he was perfectly submissive to his 
will; and yet had not taken him till he was 
fit to go from this world to'his home above. 
'T'hose who are striving to serve God, we are 
sure he will leave till he sees they are’ fit to 
be removed. 

The day on which was the funeral was 
very sad. The widow and the little boy fol- 


^ lowed poor Wilson to the grave;—it was 


Annic’s grave, opened again for him. He 


had begged he might be laid by her in death; 


on her little coffin was laid his long one, in 
the full hope and trust of a joyful Resur- 
rection for both. The same turf covered the 
father and his little girl. How different the 

rocess which prepared each for Glory! how 
hifferent a tale did Wilson’s worn-out face 
tell, to the calm stillness of his infant's 


‘corpse; —yct their Hope was one. 
* We left them, side by side, in Annic’s 


grave. 
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THE RAIL-ROAD BOY. 


— 


Ir was a bright, happy summers evening, 
and I had just mu from visiting some 
cottagers at a distant part of my parish, 


through which one of the railways was being ~ 


formed, when I was called-by my servant to 
come and speak to an old man, who; was 
waiting at my gate. I accordingly pro- 
ceeded to the place where the aged person 
was standing. He was an old, and appa- 
rently distressed man, leaning one hand on 
a stick, while his body was bowed down with 
many years. 

* For what did you want me, my friend?” 

<c Please your honour,” said the aged man, 


~ “I came to ask you, if you would just step 


. i 
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«down, and see a poor lad, who lics in an 
« unked state at my; house yonder.” 

« And who is the boy?" —1 was sorry 
to hear of any one lying ill unknown 
to me. 3 

«Fes none of mine,” answered the man; 
“he's one of they far country-folk who 
«eame to get work at the railroad, and I 
« took him in some weeks since for a lodger. 
«He's a still, quiet boy as ever I saw, and a 
«wonderful scholar too—and there he is, a 
* praying like a minister all day and all night 
too.” 

‘What is the matter with him?” said T, 


beginning to think that the boy must bea - 


case needing some immediate attention. 
« He was hurt on that there road-work,” 


said the man. “God will never prosper - 


‘such work as that, I think; common roads 
«were made for men, and they should be 
« content,—thats as I think, however." 

« Well, my good man, I will be with you 
Gs perm and see the poor boy;” and 
asking him the way to the cottage, I soon 
proceeded to find out my new patient. 

The evening was lovely;—the way lay 
across the fields, the hedges of which were 
filled with flowers of every description, which 
sent up the most delicious scents on the 
quict evening air; the sun was within a few 
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minutes of sinking behind the blue hills, 
which bound, like a misty cloud, the distant s 
view : all was still and Beautiful, 

The cottage stood alone in a narrow green 
lane, a few woodbines and roses hung in . 
large clusters over the crazy doorway ; a little 
neglected garden, where a few pinks and 
sweet-williams were blowing among many 
weeds, led me to the entrance. 
lhe cottage had been beautiful, but was 
Nésected; it was still fair to look upon. I 

ted the latch and entered a low and dirty 
room, which bore every appearance of great 
poverty. The furniture was but little, and 
what there was, old and broken: the old 
man who came to me a little hefore, sat in 
a chair at the fire-side, with his pipe in his 
mouth. RES 

“Well,” I said, closing the door behind 

` me, “and where is our patient?” 

The old man gave no answer, but opening 
a door, which led to alittle back room, in- 
troduced me to the presence of the sick boy, 

* to whom I was called. 

Often in succeeding years have I recalled 
that scene to'my mind, and often have I 
turned my thoughts to the sad though 
blessed remembrance of the events of the 
succeeding weeks. O Lord, thy ways in- 
deed are past finding out! Cen 
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. "The brilliant beams of a now setting sun 
shone full into the room through the tangling 
boughs of a luxuriant. woodbine, w hich 
covered the outside of the window. The 
almost empty casement stood open to admit 
the cool S hr air of the summer evening. 
The fading light glowed on the hollow 
sunken face of a boy who lay on a bed, 
composed of straw and sackcloth, in a corner 
oftheroom. His pale and pain-worn features 
wore an expression of the most perfect peace, 
and his eyes d-intently on the lovely 
scene from the little window, a nearer sight 
of whith, it was clearly evident, he was never 
to see again. His face was very interesting, 
and bore the marks of having been handsome. 
His head rested on his hand, as I entered the 
room. He seemed in deep thought. The 
scene without, the ruddy light of the sunset 


sky, seemed to be in strange contrast with ' 


the sickly-looking boy who lay before me— 
and yet there was peace. T 
.. Oh that the sinner could know the peace, 


‘the real peace which Jesus gives; and could * 


he persuaded, that the world, however gay, 
is, at, the bottom, worse than nothing! 

A minute passed before he seemed aware 
of my presence, and I stood to contemplate 


the x pencerulness of his features, when these 


words escaped his lips. 
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«T thank thee, O my God!” Legs 
Something attracted his notice, and he 
looked round; a slight colour spread over 
his wasted features when he saw he was not | 
alone. 3 

* Oh, sir; I beg your pardon." 

* For what, my dear boy?” I asked; “for 
“being thankful ?"—« No, sir,” said he, “but 
* I did not know you were here; I was think- 
** ing of such sweet thoughts.” 

«And what were they ?"—* Why, sir,” 
he said, *I was thinking how that that sun 
* was fast setting, and bidding for a while 
* good bye to the world, and then: I thought 
“how bright it seemed to shine, as if it were 
* glad to go; and I thought, though perhaps — 
«it was wrong, that my-sun was almost set, 
“and that I too was soon to say pood bye 
“to this poor world—and then I felt so 
happy.” 

* And was that the reason you thanked 
“God, my boy ?'—* Yes, sir.” 

. . * And why is it you are so happy? there 
* do not seem many of this world’s comforts 
* about you."—* Oh no,” said the boy, his eye 
brishtening up as he spoke it with an energ 
and earnestness I shall never forgot; “itis 
** Jesus makes me happy.” 

Interested beyond measure in the boy, 
"who seemed to be in so delightful a frame 


E 
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of mind, I inquired of him the nature of his 
accident, and the probable hopes of his re- 
covery. I discovered that he had received a 
severe accident on the railway, from a cart 
falling on his leg and side, which had broken 
several of his ribs, and severely injured some 
parts internally—his leg was also severely 
wounded: the injuries were of far too severe 
anature to hope for recovery, and the medical 
man, who occasionally visited him, had long 
iven him to understand the same truth. 

** And how is it,” continued I, anxious to 
carry on the conversation, “that you have 
“become thus acquainted with Jesus Christ, 
* who seems to give you so much comfort, 
** when this world’s concerns seem to be able 
* to give you so little?” ; 

** T learnt to love him here,” said the boy, 
—and drawing from his pillow of straw a 
little ragged, worn Bible, he placed it in my 
hand ; the volume was indeed one which had 
scen better days, and seemed to have been | 
well used. : | 

* How did this Dible come into your pos- 
e session ?" I asked. 4 

s The story is a curious one,” he said, 
fixing his large sunken eyes full on me as he 
spoke; “it was God sent it me. It is now 
“two years since I lost my father and mother, 
‘and was left an orphan in the world. I had 
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no friend, no home that I could call my. 
“own; a neighbour, a friend of my father’s, | 
* had taken me in at the request of my parent, : 
“when he died; but they were bad people, | 
* and I, hearing nothing of God, went on from | 
* bad to worse; when one day, as I was idling 

* away my time by a little brook which ran 
through a field in our village, a gentleman 
came by, and offered me a tract, asking me 

«if I could read it. Itold him I could alittle, 

* and took the tract: the gentleman passed on, 

“and for want of better to do, I sat down and 
“yeadit. I well remember that day ; it made 

“me, for the first time in my life, have a 
“serious thought. If this is true, thought L,. 
“Tamina bad way. God's Spirit was at work 

“in my heart. I was determined to find out 

* the gentleman who had given it me, if pos- 
“sible; and in order to do so, went to the same 

** place day after day, hoping he might pass at 

* the same time; but day after day passed by, 

“ond he didnot come. Atlast my wishes were 
answered, and he came. He stopped and 
“spoke tome, and I toldhim my feelings. I 

** will not keep you longer, sir, with my story. 

* He saw me hen after that, and told me of 

* Jesus Christ, and taught me to love Him; 

“he gave me this little Bible, it was old when 

‘he gave it tome. Where the gentleman is, I 

* donotknow, forlongafter that, my relations, 

B 
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«thinking I was old enough to work for my- 
c self, a me to work on the railway. I left 
* my own village and came this way, for the 
* pay was higher: my little Bible was theonly 
«thing I could call my own—that I carried. 
« with me every where. For some time I con- 
«tinued going home at the end of a time; on 
seeing I was never welcomed, I soon left off, 


‘and began to look out for myself. - It is now . 


“some weeks since I came here; I lodged 
«with this old man because he lived further 
* away from the rest of the men’and boys on 
the work, and I wanted quiet to study my 
« Bible and serve my God, and here, sir,” said 


-he, turning and smiling on me, ** here will be 


* my last home in this poor world.” 
God has indeed dealt wonderfully with 
“you, my poor lad. He has been faithful to 


«s his promise in your case, at least, and been 


* a * Father to the fatherless.’” 
* Oh, has he not, sir? When I look back 
“from this sick bed upon.the hours when 


«I knew not God, and gave up my health . 


* and strength to pleasure and sin, I feel that 
** T would not change my present lot to have 
“years of that again.” 

The exertion of speaking seemed too much 
for the poor sufferer, and as the sun had for 


- some time sunk behind the hills, and the sha- 


dows of evening were drawing their curtain 
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over the sky, I thought it as well to be going;. 
I accordingly offered a few words of prayer 
by his bedside, and commending him to the 
care of his heavenly Father, promised to sce 
him in the morning, and returned home. 

As I walked along beneath the clear 
starlight, the case of the boy was in my 
mind. How remarkable had his promise 
_bcen shown in the case I had just-left! with- 
out one single advantage of education or 
instruction, his Saviour had met him and 
arrested him in his sinful course. Like the 
widow of Nain following her only son to 
the grave, so had this poor orphan been ‘met 
by the Son of God, without having sought . 
his mercy, or lifted one prayer to his throne. 

On the following morning I fulfilled my 
promise, and visited my interesting patient 
early; he was alone, for the old man had . 
gone out upon his day's work. I passed 
through the outer room into the inner cham- 
ber; he lay in nearly the same posture as 
that in which I had left him the evening 
before; he was asleep, the Bible lay open b 
his side, apparently having fallen from his 
hand. The promise contained in the eleventh 
chapter .of St. Matthew was the part on 
which his finger rested, “ Come unto me, all 
* ye that are weary and heavy-laden, and I 
* will give you rest.” Poor sufferer, I thought, 
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| 
as I looked on his flushed and smiling coun- | 
tenance, He must have given you rest, or , | 
such calmness could never comfort your worn- — |! 
out features. s j 
‘I sat down by his side till he awoke; he | 
seemed much pleased to see me. “I was 
< alone, sir, this morning, and fell asleep, Iwas 
go tired: I never heard you come in."—* I 
“see you had been dwelling on the promises 
“of your Saviour when you fell asleep.” 
** Yes,” he answered, “ they are very precious 
to my soul; but oh, I feel so worn out, I 
“have scarcely the power to keep my mind 
«c on them ; my time, sir, I think, is very short 
© now, and then—” for a moment he stopped, i 
«and then I shall fall asleep in Jesus." May — | 
he indeed grant it! was my prayer. 7 
I found he was undoubtedly worse since 
the day bofore; his wounds shewed worse 
symptoms, and evidently needed more atten- 
tion than he received from the medical man, 
who lived at some distance, and was attending 
him on the parish account. At his request 
I read to him, and talked some time, inorder 
that he might not exhaust his frame by 
speaking much to me; all he did say shewed 
a mind in'such perfect peace, that I found | 
miyself likely to profit by my intercourse 
el 


with him as much as he was ly cor pront 
by anything I had said. y to poia 


we 
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Ileft him, since I saw him inclined to sleep. 

There is no need to be tedious in the 
detail of my daily visits to this poor, yet 
peaceful sufferer; cach’ day his s mptoms 
grew worse, his frame more wasted, and his 
spirit more worn, but daily grew in grace 
and peace as he approached nearer and nearer 
his closing scene. ; 

In one of my visits I met the medical 
attendant who had come to him, but irregu- 
larly, from the first. He told me, what it 
needed little to discover, that his time was 
short on earth, and his symptoms of the 
worst description. 

I felt gradually more interested in my 
young. parishioner. I never remember to 
have seen one cloud darken his mind. His 
views of the atonement and the need of deep 
repentance were most clear, and his diffidence 
of self great; once only I found him in sor- 
row, the cause of which was connected with 
worldly circumstances, on which he bound 
me over to observe secrecy. 

There is no need to give any more minute 
account of the history of my interviews with 

him; whose short annals I am recording; 
_ Tt happened one morning, (it was only the 
evening before that I left my patient, as I 
+ thought, somewhat revived,) when my servant 
entered, telling me that the old man, whom 


. 
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I have before referred to, had come, earnestly | 
requesting my attendance, since the boy was 
dyiug. | 
ithout delay I crossed, by the nearest | 
foot-path, the fields which led to the solitary — | 
cottage, and reached it before the aged mes- — | 
senger, who had taken a more circuitous 
xoute, had arrived. 
I passed into the inner chamber; the cur- 
tain had been let down over the casement, to 
prevent the light annoying the dying suf- 
ferer, but I-immediately knew, by the deep- 
drawn. breath and the ominous rattle that | 
attended it, that death was indeed not far ! 
off; the precaution of the man had been ill- 
judged, since he had obstructed air‘as well as 
ight; the closeness of the room was oppres- 
sive, and I accordingly hastened to open the 
window, and to admit the fresh morning air, 
which, coming from a warm and sunny sum- 
‘mer’s day, had the immediate effect of refresh- 
ing the room, and reviving the dying boy. 
turned to look towards the bed; by the 
help of the light that was admitted I was left | 
no longer to doubt the message which I had 
received ; his large and glazing eye was fixed | 
almost in vacancy, his head resting on the 
end.of his pillow, and each breath growin 
deeper and more painful; the admittance o: | 
the fresh air seemed to bring back the life 
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that had almost fled, his eyes became fixed 
on me, and with an expression of joy, as 
vivid as he was able to summon, he faultered 
pop *I am glad to see you, sir, very 
«€ olad.” 
he contrast was striking indeed; the 
sweet refreshing beauty and life of the scene 
outside, glittering with sunshine, and en- 
livened by the songs of a hundred birds that 
carolled in the gladness of a summer's morn- 
ing: within, the little chamber shewing every 
sign of poverty and neglect, the straw pallet 
in the corner, and the wasted features of the 
dying boy, who was stretched upon it. But 
. there was something that bore resemblance 
„to the brighter scene without—the thought 
that so soon a happy spirit should take its 
flight to glory. 
i sat 


own by his side, and he stretched . 


out his thin, white hand, already chill with 
the cold of death; I took it, and shuddered 
as I felt the feeble grasp his icy fingers 
strove to make on taking my hand. - 

« You are very bad, my poor boy."—* Yes, 
* but very happy, sir.” 

* T am very glad,” I said, “ to be able to be 
“a comfort to you in this last scene, and to 
commend your spirit to the God who gave 
*it,.”— Yes, sir, I have no parent to close 
“my eyes when I am gone; and I thank 
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* God he has sent me you—you have been 
* very kind to me, sir; very kind.” 

I saw the exercise of speaking was far too 
great for him, and offered to read some 
hymns to him: he selected one, the first 
words of which he just mustered sufficient | 
power to enunciate— | 

. “ How sweet the name of Jesus sounds.” 

-Iread to him the beautiful hymn beginning | 
with those words, and when I came to the 
last verse he followed my voice in every 
word with an emphasis which surprised me. 

“ Till then I would thy love proclaim, | 

“ With every fleeting breath ; | 

“ And may the music of thy name 1 

“Refresh my soul in death.” | 

T asked him if there was notbing I could | 

.. . do for him when he was gone from this | 

| lower scene; and after a short pause, while | 
his head rested on my shoulder, he made, in 
broken sentences, this request, which I give 

connectedly here. 
* There is, sir, one thing, and only one, 
“I would ask you to do when I am gone. 
* When my mother died, I had one little bro- 
‘ther, many years younger than I; I used to 
“love him then as my play-fellow; he had | 
- “large blue eyes, and long fair hair; and when | | 
“my mother died, they came and took him to — 
“tho workhouse, and I saw no more of him; | 
| 
| 
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* I then was bad and careless, and soon forgot 
“him; I have often thought of him since; I 
* do not know where he may be now; he may 
“be where they took him. I would ask you 
* this one thing: take him this Bible, tell him 
* I sent it him from my dying bed; talk to 
him about Jesus Christ, and then tell him, 
“sir,” he continued, with an almost painful 
earnestness, “ tell him this was all I Jad to 
“send him; I have nothing else in the wide 
** world I can call my own; tell him I thought 
* of him, I prayed for him in my last moments, 
“I send him my blessing and-a brothers 
* love." 
- The exertion of this communication was 
. too much for the dying boy, and he sunk 
back exhausted ; it had been too much for me 
too; there was something so touching about 
it all, that for a few moments my feelings 
overpowered me, and there was a silence. 

Death was rapidly approaching, the cold 
damp stood upon his forehead, and his hand 
became more chill, its grasp less firm. 

The few words he did articulate were feeble, 
and seemed 1o require a painful effort; his 
eye became more sunken, and his gaze more 
fixed on me; his mortal scene had plainl 
well nigh -past away; he joined lus han 
together, and held them up asif to pray, but 
they Sunk powerless on his bosom, and his 


f 
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compressed lip shewed his desire. Istrove | 
to gratify it, and knelt at his bedside. I | 
offered up a prayer for him, he still followed 
me, I could only tell it by the slight motion 
of the mouth—A few moments after, he | 
seemed to make one effort to say something, | 
which required a struggle too painful; I 
placed my ear close to his face, I could then | 
just discern the words, *' The Lord shall 
“reward you.” 
He seemed to be anxious to thank me for 
' my attendance on him; I pressed his cold 
hand, in order to assure him how delightful | 
the work had been to me. | 
“You die in full and humble trust on 
«Jesus Christ," I said, speaking: as clearly -i 
and distinctly as I could. His head slightly 
moved in assent, and a sweet smile played 
around his face. “ The cross of Christ,” I 
added, “is your only hope of admittance 
into heaven."—He again strove to answer 
by his look, but the ‘lamp flickered lower 
and lower, the flame was well nigh gone, his 
breath became scarcely audible, and as his 
worn-out face rested upon me, and I watched 
the sweet and perfect tranquillity which | 
composed it, I thought I had never seen | 
such a death as the closing scene of this 
* friendless orphan. Á | 
The sun had by this time come round, and 
f 
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shone in at the window; its first rays fell 
upon his face; he opened his large eyes, and 
fixed them on me with an expression of such 
love; and gratitude, and joy, that I never saw 
before; it was his last—one sigh, and his 
spirit went to God. 

T laid his head upon the pillow, and crossed 
his poor wasted hands upon his'breast; there 
was still sweetness, inexpressible sweetness 
there; life was gone—it was fixed in icy, 
marble stillness. I looked for some minutes, 
until I could bear the sight no longer : I sank 
on my knees by his side, and could -almost 
fancy the being before me joined in my 
prayer; but no, it was intensely still, the 
spirit that just now spoke, was praising 

od in heaven. 

There was something deeply touching in 
the scene around me, and I felt unwilling to 
leave the room; but it was growing late, and 
I thought it as well to go. Giving one more 
look at the placid countenance of him who 
now “slept in Jesus,” I drew the door be- 
hind me, and left the chamber of death. 

In the other apartment the old man was 
sitting in listless contemplation: he scarcely 
moved as I passed through. I did not feel 
very communicative at the moment, and 
simply said, * Our young friend is released : 
“from his sufferings.” 
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“A good thing too,” was the only answer 
I got. “I hope the parish: will bury their 
* own dead." ; 

Sickened at the cold remark, I promised 
to send a woman to lay out the body, and 
left the cottage. 

How often had L trodden.of late that 
pathway with feelings of such intense in- 
terest and delight! T now traced it for the 
last time on that errand. my footsteps had 
been ever urged on by the thought, “he 
* whom thou lovestis sick ;” but now the real 
truth was fulfilled, and my interesting parish- 
joner * was dead,” yet did it seem scarcely 
more than **a taking of rest in sleep." 

There is a feeling too much apptoaching 
the romantic in such scenes as ines th 
make after events appear insipid—there is 
something of ‘self in them, but they do not 
often happen, and when they do, a Peive 
and ever-watchful Father will overrule them 
for good. I felt gust then disconsolate and 
sad, and thought I could never feel the same 
interest in another dying scene: I felt as if 
Thad lost a dear and near relation: but, O 


my Saviour, thou knowest the frailty of: 


our human nature, and canst pardon and 
overrule the human frailties of thy people! 
A simple desire to do thy work should be 


. Our aim, and the aged and unfeeling man, 
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from whom I had turned sickened away, 
should have as near a place in my heart and 
prayers, as the dear and interesting sufferer 
who had just gone. 

The week passed away—the many occu- 
pations of life did not serve to drive away 
for one half-hour the thought of that dying 
scene. 

The following Sunday was fixed for his 
funeral. He was to be buried by the parish. 

The. afternoon service was over, and 
having taken off my gown, I walked slowly 
down the green lane’ that led to the cottage: 
It was a still, quiet afternoon: there was 
scarcely a breath of air, and the flowers 
were in full bloom; the scene around was 
beautifully still; the distant low of the cows, 
or the tinkling of the wether bell, were the ` 
chief sounds which were carried through the 
hot air—every now and then the deep hum 
of a bee or a summer fly: passed swiftly by 
me. The damp rose in hot vapours from the 
ground, and the hills of the neighbouring 
country closed in the view; a few little 
children passed me on their way to the . 
school, dressed in their clean Sunday clothes, 
and their school books wrapped in white 
handkerchiefs in their hands; they curtsied 
as they passed, and their childish conversa- 
tion for & moment stopped; the sound of 

c ; 
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their feet was soon lost in the many windings 
of the lane, and I was again alone. 
The church bell had been. tolling slowly 
for some time, and its solemn sound reached 
me at intervals—a remarkable contrast with | 
the distant sound of the children’s voices; | 
There was grave and gay, life fall of hope | 
full of energy, and death, to the eye of faith, 
more full of ope still. It grew late, and I 
sat down under the shade of an oak tree 
which overhung the gate of a field, from 
which I had a view of my church: the scene 
was very lovely, and I scarcely felt to care 
how long they were coming up. <A boy or 
two, taking their walk with a bunch of sweet- 
iliams or southern-wood in their hands, 
passed and. looked at me as they went, when 
at length the sound of voices in the distance 
. broke upon my ear: Í walked on, and pre- 
sently in a winding of the lane saw the- 
funeral coming, if "at least it might be called 
by such a name. Four men carelessly and 
hurriedly carried the rough coffin, which 
contained the remains of him whose name 
almost seemed sacred to me: there were 
no followers ; he had none to care enouch 
a for 3 he was an or han; but it mat- 
* “tered not to him. I could, however, scarcely 
think that z%žać narrow home, brought along - | 
in such & manner, did indeed contain his | 
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remains; that under that lid, the sweet and 
placid countenance, the wasted form, over 
which I had so often bent, was stretched. 
I had seen him the evening he was placed in 
the coffin, and even then I scare y could 
have thought him dead. A few village chil- 
dren on their way to.school, had gathered in 
behind the bearers, and ran along with the 
quickly moving procession; it was a parish 
funeral, and seemed to deserve from them 
less regard than usual. 

Iwalked quickly to the church-yard, andmot 

the body at thegateas they entered: Thecorpse 
was lowered: the dust rattled hollow on the 
coffin-lid ; the children razed into the grave, 
and ran on to school; the service was over, 
and the bearers gone from the church-yard. 
T left the sexton to fill in the grave. By the 
time I returned: all was again quiet; no 
human being broke in on the perfect solitude 
of the church-yard; there was something in 
the silence more in keeping with my own 
feelings, than the heartless and professional 
carelessness of the officiators at a parish 
funeral I sat by the grave till the bell rang 
for evening service. 

Often afterwards have I resorted to the 
"spot The grave is now green; it lies un- 
noticed by the passing traveller, as possessing 
nothing more to attract notice above the rest 
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of the graves; it lies in a sweetly retired 
corner, devoted to the repose of those who 
are buried on the parish:aecount. I have 
often sat there, and, perhaps; often shall; it 
recalls feelings I would not lose for worlds. 

That grave contains one’ whose closing 
scenes are too sent and too vividly im- 
pressed on my min for me to lose them. 

I have sometimes visited the old man 
since; he has never yet had another lodger, 
and the straw bed lies where it did in the 


` little inner room. Wher I enter it, I can 


‘almost fancy I see Ais dying eyes fixed on 
me; but no, he has passed to a better world ; 
the woodbine still tangles at the window, and 
the roses blossom at the porch. I love to visit 
the room and the parish grave; they seem 


almost to speak to me of the Razl-[oad. 


Boy. 

Such is my story, and I must, in concluding 
it, beg my reader to pardon me for my placing 
hefore them a tale so little full of incident to 
the passing world; my own feelings may 
shave magnified its interest. I trust, however, 
with God’s help, it may have its use, how- 
ever small: it is. with sincere wishes and 
intentions I have placed it before the notice 
‘of other eyes. It may serve to show the 
porer of God's grace—the blessings of a 

hristian's death-bed,—and may also shew, 
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that amid the most neglected i 
. members of society, the vole eni 
| en our rail-roads, there may be many a shee 
| belonging i the Fold of Chiist p 
y God grant that if but to one, and 
e m gla e he being dead may yet 
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Tuere were few little girls who came to the 
village school, or joined in the play of the 
summers evening, with so glad a heart as 
Susan Newton; so 1 have been told by those 
who can remember the time;—though the 
time has now long gone RAI one 
would scarce believe the word to look at her 
now, the very picture of a breaking heart. 
She has lately occupied a cottage in my vil- 
lage, and'as her story is one from which some 
|| lessons may;be learnt for good, I will tell it, 
s P In Publi Domain, Chambal Archives, Etawah 
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- under the hope that it may be useful; al- 
though the lesson is more one of warning, 
than good example. 

She did not live in this village when she | 
was a child, but came to live here in after- 
life. She spent her childhood in the cottage 
her arent had lived infor many years; and 
being their only child, was soon spoiled b 
indulgenee and a foolish attention which 
was paid to all her fancies. She was na- 
turally generous and E of heart, which hid 
her faults, and made her a favourite in many 
a cottage besides her fathers. It was 
always Susan Newton who headed the little 
village gang of children who trooped forth 
to play on the common, as no game could 
go on without her; or if any question of 
right was to be settled among them, it was 
: Susan who was made the judge. 

So years passed away; and the merry 
little girl of Newton's cottage had changed 
her childish companions for those of older 

age, and the village game for the hay-field 
$ or the harvest. She was still the same, as & 
young woman, as she had been as a child— , 

y, kind, and open-hearted. She had many ’ 
Tiends, and scarcely one who would say an 
ill word of her; but gaiety and good-nature 
will not be enough to make us happy ; where 
they are not governed by religion, they are 
too likely to lead us into imprudent and 
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thoughtless actions. So it was with Nowton's 
child. 
Brought up to think life was but a scene 
of gaiety and merriment, pleased at pleasing 
others, and led by that to think she was 
fulfilling all her duty, she seldom thought 
i much of what she did, or felt the need of 
H denying herself. 
j V hen very young, Susan married a youth, 
\ who had come up to the village in search of 
i work: he bore an ill character; and by his 
i actions and words, he plainly showed that he 
i had not the fear of God before his eyes. His 
l wild unsteady manner attracted the atten- 
| tion of the careless of the village; and Susan 
à thought at the time that none could be so 
| ` happyasshe was. But mere light-heartedness 
| is not enough to make us happy; when we 
| act without thought, and without an intention 
| to please God, we cannot succeed in life; and 
50 Bins found. She and her husband took a 
| cottage in his own village, and lived there 
for many years; they had several children 
during this time; but year after year brought 
| more cares and more troubles, and before 
j Susan had been a wife five years, she had lost 
| all her merriment, and her face had become 
worn and anxious. Her husband soon proved 
| to be wilful and tyrannical; he was sadly 
\ iven to drinking, and his wife yer soon 
! osing the little influence she ever held over 
| 
| 
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habits, and spent his earnings away from 
home, and seldom brought home sufficient 
money to supply his wife and children with 
daily bread. Poor Susan! It was a hard 
trial for her: her high spirits had sunk; and 
with many a tear in her eye, she would look 
around on her four little children, and ary 
again to see their pale, sickly faces, whi 
want and neglect had eran 
The cottage became dirty and neglected, 
and matters seemed to grow worse every | 
day; their living was of the coarsest kind, 
and barely sufficient to support life. When- 
ever I paid a visit to her cottage, I found 
Susan sitting among her three or four child- — . 
ren, as if she had given up every thingin |} 
despair, and thought it a hopeless.case to | 
attempt to save herself or them from ruin. I | 
asked her to send her children to school, as . . | 
her elder boys were well able to learn, and | 
were spending their days in utter idleness; — | 
butshe always had an excuse ready for keep- . 1 
poem at home. It was.nevera good one, j 
and it seemed that want and cruel treatment | 
had produced an indolence and sluggishness, | 
which made her dread any exertion for her- 
self orthem. This carelessness of his wife 
only made Rogers dislike his home more and — | 
more. Every thing was wretched within — | 
. doors; his children dirty and cross; his wife i 


‘chim, he soon gave himself up to the worst 
| 
ji 
f 
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silent and seemingly indifferent to every 
thing; no care taken for his comfort; so thag. 
he imagined he had a good excuse for staying 
away from home, and spending the evenings, 
| and often whole nights, in the public-house. 
| Bad management and ill-temper or indiffer- 
| ence in a wife often increase ten-fold the 
| husband’s faults. Itis too likely, as in this 
i case, that she has much true fault to find, 
| and the blame lies chiefly at the husband's 
| door; but how often a little mild cheerful- 
ji ness under trouble, a willingness to bear 
| difficulties and ill-treatment, would bring 
j round a husband, and reclaim him to better 
| ways! Bad management often brings on 
f more evils and misery than real poverty; 
and so, though too late, Susan found. She, 
| like many others, when she found matters go 
ill, gave them up in despair, and every day 
| increased her own and her family’s distress: 
| such conduct makes the husband imagine he 
| has an excuse, when he has really none. 
| In the midst of these troubles, one of their 
children died. Rogers did feel its death, and 
did feel that his éruelty had been the cause 
f of it; and when lie saw its poor little wasted 
| body, so wan and thin from want, laid out in 
| the miserable coffin they were obliged to beg 
` — from the parish, because they could not affo; 
| to buy one, he shed tears over it. They 
| were the first he hadshed for many a day; 
| 
[ud 
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and his wife was glad to see them flow, but 
she did not understand how to treat him, 
and only heaped reproaches on him for his 
conduct, instead of trying to soften him 
towards the other children: “It’s your fault, | 
* all ofit, Jem; it's all of your getting drunk: | 
* here's what's come of it. —I knew he was a | 
“dying this many a long day, and he wanted 
* food, and I had none to give it; all the 
“long nights last week, when you were out, Í 
“it was crying for food, and I had nothing 
* to give it but rinds, and what was that for 
“a little dying thing? Oh, Jem, Jem! God 
* will give you what you ‘deserve for this.” 
For the first time for a long while, Rogers 
took his wife’s upbraiding without returning 
it with blows and oaths, and when he thought 
of the truth of what she said, and looked 
round on the squalid children that sat crouch- 
ing and crying over the fire of potatoe rinds, 
crying because “little baby was dead,” (for 
even its wailing cry of pain had been an in- 
terest to them all, and made.them love it,) he 
sat down and cried too. Had his wife 
known how to manage him, much might 
have been done then; ‘but severe reproaches 
could not be the way of bringing round a 
hardened and miserable man. ‘The next day | 
they followed the child to the church-yard : | 
it was a wretched sight, the poor tattered — | 
rags of black that hung on the dirty clothes 
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of Susan and her children, as they followed 

hand in hand the body of the infant, whose 

very sickness had become customary to them. 
Rogers’s bewildered expression, and poor 

| Susan’s worn and haggard look, gave a 
[ miserable picture of a drunkard's family. 
They returned to their wretched home: it 
| was the first evening Rogers had spent at 
) home for many a long day. Susan only sat 
sobbing, and giving hints of the child’s death 
being caused by her husband, while he stood 
looking vacantly out of the window; till tired 
H of her reproaches, and seeming to connect his 
| trouble with better and more serious things, 
| he took down the Bible, which had long lain 
neglected on the shelf, and read to himself. 
: Tt was a consciousness that sorrow and regret 
for the past should lead him to better things; 
but he required guidance, and his wife, who 
| once knew well what was right herself, might 
1 have done much for him now; but she had 
so alowed all better things to be ruined 
in her by indolence, that she did not try 
to follow up the better feeling which seemed 
j- at the moment to occupy her husband's 
i mind. The children only stared to see their 
father so employed, and. having lost all res- 

i pect for him, from hearing their mother so 
constantly blame him, and find fault with 

|. him in their presence, they were more 
' inclined to laugh to each other at the strange 
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- change; and when, with a kindlier feeling | 
towards them, the wretched father called 
them to him, they only shrank from him with 
their accustomed fear, and refused to come. 
So the evening passed, and in the morning 
Rogers went out to his usual work,—but 
still more than ever anxious to forget his 
home and the miseries of the past. For a 
few days his conduct was better, his manner 
kinder, and his words quieter. But finding | 
no encouragement, this improvement wore | 
off; and Rogers became bad as ever. 
Imention this story of the child's death, to 
.Show how much may be made of the season 
of affliction, which often touches the hardest 
heart, and which is sent by God to be  * 
the time for guiding the wandering into the 
paths of right. How wrong it is for a wife — 
to let such blessed seasons slip away; and | 
how mistaken to spend them in heaping | 
reproaches and bitter complaints, instead of 
uiding by kindness and gentleness! , I well 
elieve that children are often the means of 
bringing the most hardened father to better 
feeling; and a sorrow like Rogers's for his 
infant, however unnaturalit might seem, after 
his own cruel conduct, was for a time real and 
CERES and ordered by God to do good. 
saw Rogers once or twice during this week, 
but all the use of such interviews was de- 
stroyed by the foolish conduct of his wife. So 
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for Susan Rogers. Other children passed her 
door, clean, healthy, and merry. She always 
sighed or murmured when she looked from 
them to her own poor ragged little ones, and 
laid all the blame in her own mind on her 
husband’s conduct; she forgot she was as 
much the cause, and that an exertion on her 
nart, and striving to act with diligence in 
s calling, would have made grent changes. 
| Other children went to school, but not hers 
| —and she even thought this a matter of com- 
| plaint; she forgot it was all her fault, and 
j that the excuse she pleaded of poverty was 
| nothing, as she had had the offer of send- 
| ing them free of expense. Other cottages 
i looked clean and comfortable to hers; it 
. gave her a pang to see it, but she was satis- 
l fied it was no fault of hers; there was not a 
t drunken husband there—she had one—so there 
was no help. She forgot that many a tidy 
cottage žad drunken masters, but that there 
| were some wives who saw it their duty to 
i make the best of things, and make their 
homes comfortable and cheerful; and that by 
| doing this, they did the best thing to reclaim 
i their husbands, to make them love their 
i homes, and thus to hide their faults from 
| other people. Other men seemed to improve, 
J her husband grew worse; simply because she 
| never tried to please him, or bear with him, 


] 
time passed away, and matters grew no better . 
| 
| 
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while other wives did their best. "There was 
no quarrelling in other houses, there was 
always in hers; but it was half her own 
making: of course, there will be quarrelling, 
where one will not give way, and give up, at 
least, sometimes; and she knew well that this 
was a christian wifes duty, and knew it 
better than her husband, for he had always 
been sadly neglected from a child; but she 
chose to wait until he began. It was waiting 
in vain, and this she might have known long 
ago; but going on neglecting our duty, an 
acting contrary to what we know to be right, 
will blind our eyes to what is our right 
course. She made a point of exposing her 
husband's faults to every one she talked 
with, instead of doing what a wife should— 
strive to hide them to the utmost; and what 
was worse, she would even expose his faults 
before her children, and so destroyed their 
respect for him, and made him an object of 
fenr to them all. 

Matters were not likely to improve in this 
state of things. Among Susan's children she 
had one who, in spiteof all her foolish manage- 
ment, had grown up to be better in his conduct 
than could have been expected. It was her ' 
eldest boy, who had reached his fifteenth year, 
at the time of the event which I am now 
about to describe. He was a good-lookin, 
youth, with a sweet and gentle expression o: 
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| . eountenance, and a singularly quiet ond 
mild manner. He had a strong affection 
for his mother, very far beyond what one 
could have expected from his mother’s con- 
| duct, —and a considerable feeling of respect 
for his father. He was desirous of pleasing 
them both; and often bore, with the greatest 
atience, his father’s blows and angry words. 
He was now the eldest of six children; and 
f showed the greatest kindness and attention 
i to his brothers and sisters. He had been 
| taught but little; yet, what he had learned, 
| he had made the best use of. Poor Susan, de- 
spite all her foolish conduct, had tried to 
teach her children many religious lessons, 
i which she remembered from her own early 
| education; and had always made her children - 
say their prayers night and morning, and 
i sometimes would read to them the Bible. Jo- 
j seph, her eldest boy, had learned to read; 
!. and as he was quick and anxious to learn, 
\ he had made the best use of whatilis mother 
] had taught him, and often read to himself for 
^ hours together. These few advantages had 
{ been, of God’s mercy, muchiblessed to Joseph 
| Rogers; and from his regular habit of pray- 
ing night and morning, he had learned to 
fear God's commandments, and to have a 
sense of His presence, which made him kind 
and obedient. He had often. been struck 
with passages of Scripture which spoke of 
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the duty of children; and he had been led, 
from them, to fear to disobey. There is no 
doubt some children are mercifully led, by 
God's grace, to serve Him, even when they — | 
have been as much neglected as the boy of 
whom I am speaking. It is, of course, no 
excuse for neglecting a child; because it sel- 
dom happens, and when it docs, it is not 
what we have had aright to expect. But so it q 
was with Joseph. When his father would 
let him, he was always at church, whether 
on Sundays or week-days. Susan was fond 
of her boy; and though she was too indolent 
to go herself to church, she was always glad. 
he should go. She thought s/e had excuse 
enough for staying at home, from the fact of 

. her husband showing a dislike to her going. 
She forgot, or tried to forget, that his dis- 
like had been created by her own folly,—as 
she used to go to church, and always made a 
point, on those days, of paying less attention 
to her husband’s wants and wishes; making 
out that attendance in God’s house was a 
sufficiently good reason for neglecting all the 
duties of domestic life. Of course, God did 
not bless such conduct, and she soon gave up — 

ing at all, because she feared her husband. - 
rue, he was violent, but it was more than 

half her own fault. Joseph, poor boy, was ~ 
often treated with unkindness by his father — 
for his attention to his religious duties. But 
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he bore it quietly ; and when he saw it par- 
ticularly irritated his father, he would stay 
at home, and not go. Hard as he was, 
| Rogers could not help admiring his boy, and 
i sometimes almost loving him. Joseph's con- 
siderate, gentle obedience was doing more 
| to reclaim Rogers than his wife's open and 
| constant opposition. He certainly was the 
| comfort of both, when either would take 
| comfort. He often sat and watched his 
h mother cry, with sorrow; and would cry too 
| for her sake, and ask what he could do to 
| help her. He scarcely ever left her side. 
He often bore the blows himself which 
i Rogers meant for his wife; and would take 
| the children out of the way when he saw his 
} parent out oftemper. Joseph could not help 
seeing his parents faults, for he was growing 
: up; buthe never lost his respect and affection 
fi for them. He knew well all his mother's feel- 
i ings, and would often be ready nti words 
to comfort her, and anticipate her wants by 
his ready activity. When his father came 
| home late, perhaps past midnight, it was al- 
í ways Joseph who sat up for him, to prevent 
i his giving way to anger or violence at find- 
ing his wife gone to bed, and the house shut 
|o. up; and many have been the hard blows and 
' cruel words I have known poor Joseph re- 
|. ceive from him for his long watching at night. 
« But it will save mother—poor mother!” he 
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would think, and that was his comfort. He 
would keep up the dying fire for his father, 
and hide his own share of food to keep for 
his father when he returned at night, be- 
cause he knew his mother would provide 
none. Poor Joseph! I can fancy now I 
sce his blue eye and light hair, which always 
curled upon his forehead, as he would meet 
me in the lane and ask me to come and sce his 
mother, or would answer some question 
I might put to him in passing. I have often 
seen him toiling home late in the summer's 
evening, laden with broken wood, carrying 
one of his little sisters on his back, and lead- 
ing another by the hand, after he had been 


all day employed in the woods, to try and . 


ease his mother, and provide for his father’s 
wants. There was always a peculiarly sweet 
expression about his face, that won my atten- 
tion. The pretty green lane where he used 
to climb the hedge to gather wild flowers for 
his little brothers often recalls him to my 
mind, and seems to speak of Joseph Rogers. 
It was a dark summers night, and the 
weather had been sultry all day, threatening 
a storm. Joseph had, as usual, been working 
hard for his mother, and taking care of the 
children. The evening had quickly closed 


in, and Rogers, as usual, was not returned . 


from his work. It was harvest time, and he 
was employed in reaping. ; 
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He was often tired with his work, and 
returned home drunk. He had been worse 
than usual lately, and brought home but 
little for his wife and children. They were 
almost starving from want: the door of the 
cottage stood open; the dull quiet twilight 
had sunk on the shelves and broken furni- 

| ture of the little cottage; and the heavy 
| thunder-clouds were rolling on along the 
| hill-side. Joseph stood at the doorway; his 
] mother was out.—* It is a dark night, and 
the thunder’s getting loud, Jem,” said Joseph 
to his little brother; “ you mind the chil- 
“dren, and Ill go and meet mother.” 
| Jemmy took his place; and Joseph ran off 
: . down thelane, and over the fieldsalong the way 
his mother had gone. The lightning became 
more vivid every moment, and the thunder 
pealed loud in the distance. The boy had 
to run a long way before he met his mother. 
He saw her figure at last, leaning against a 
style at the end of a field. ** Mother, mo- 
c ther,” cried Joseph, “ are you ill? I came 
“to meot you. The storm gets bad!" 
Susan gave no answer:—by this time he bad 
reached her. ‘ What's the matter, mother— 
* dear mother? Let me carry the sticks, 
“and you go quickly home—I'll follow—do 
* go, mother. The storm will soon be so 
* bod: and then, you are afraid of the 
* thunder. I left ’em all at home; and 
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‘they'll be terrified alone.” His mother 
looked up; she was pale and frightened. 
** Oh;. Joe, Joe,” said she, you are a good 
* boy to your poor mother. I don’t know 
* where I should be without you. No, no, 
* boy—you go home. I can't leave you 
* alone in these fields, at this dark hour: 
“never mind me: it don’t matter much 
* what becomes of me now. No, no.” 
Joseph was used to expressions like these 
from his mother, but he saw there was some- 
thing peculiarly wild and sad about her to- 
aighi end he could not leave her. ** What 
* has happened, mother ?—do tell me.” But 
finding he got no answer to his question, he 
again asked her to go homej.und let hi 

follow. She gave in at last, when he re- 
minded her of the children being all alone; 
and Joseph, taking up the large, heavy 
bundle of sticks, prepared to follow. It was 
yery heavy, and he could walk but slowly. 
He watched his mother’s trembling figure 
go quickly over the field, and cried to him- 
self, when he saw how ill and frightened she 
looked: “ Poor dear mother! it's very sad to 
* see herso. She looks so bad—I wish 
she'd tell me what it is. Id do anything 
“for her I could. AJl that I can do is to 
«c mind her, and watch her, and take trouble 
‘off her hands. Pray God help me to do 
“ it "—So Joseph thought to himself as he 
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toiled along over the fields. Susan’s figure 
was now out of sight, and the rain began to 
fall fast and heavy. The lightning became 
awfully vivid; and Joseph felt afraid. He 
was quite wet through and worn out before he 
reached home; and could scarcely speak when 
: he wentin. His mother was leaning with her 
| head and arms over a table; the children were 
gone to bed. She looked up as Joseph en- 
| tered :—* Joe, is it you?" “ Yes, mother,” 
| said the boy. ‘Oh! you're my dear, dear 
| * boy,” said his mother, throwing her arms 
round his neck; “what should I do with- 
* out you !"—* What is it that’s the matter, ` 
“dear mother? do tell me—at least, if you 
: * will.” Joseph could not get much from 
his mother. He heard afterwards she had .* 
| been out later than usual, and happening to 
meet her husband returning home drunk, she 
| had reproached him for his cruel conduct to 
| her and her children; and he had struck her 
| severely. He had used unusually severe 
language to her, and she, being worn out 
with want and sorrow, had sunk under it 
more than usual. She was broken-hearted ; 
| and had stopped by the style, almost wishing 
| she might die by the storm, and meditating 
| destruction to herself, when the. sound of 
1 Joseph's voice, and his kind, attentive affec- 
| tion, called her back to better feelings. “I 
« will stop up for father," said Joseph to his 
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mother; you are tired and worn—you go to | 
ed, mother; do go; you want rest."— | 
«No, no; what's the use of my life, Joc? | 
« Tl try to let him kill me if he wil. It'll i 
« never be too soon.” With much earnest h 
entreaty Joe did persuade her to go; but he | 
saw sho was very faint. “ You have had no 
« food all day, mother, youre faint from 
e want — heres some bread; do eat it, | 
« and try to rest: do, for my sake, mother!” | 
« Where did the bread come from?" said 
Susan, looking at it with suspicion, knowing 
there had been none in the house these three 
days. * Never mind that, mother dear, it's 
« honest bread—that’s all.” The-solour came 
over the boy’s face. : It was his own share of 
bread for three days which he had laid by 
for his.mother. But he would not tell her. 
She guessed it, and the tears came into 
her eyes. 

Joseph was left alone in the lower room 
of the miserable cottage. He scraped toge- 
ther the dying embers, and sat waiting for his | 
father. It was past two, and the storm had | 
much abated; but it was very dark. He | 
listened to every sound. He knew his father 
would come in very drunk; he always did 
if he was solate at harvest time; and Joseph 
e every thing he could think of to meet 

is fathers wants when he should return. | 
All'was silent up stairs; so he hoped his 
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mother was asleep. He listened at the foot 
of the stairs, and was very glad when he 
thought she was at rest. ‘ Poor mother!” 
said he, with a sigh. Joseph was a ragged, 
tired, hungry boy, as he sat leaning over the 
fire. He had no comforts—yet there were 
few boys in the village that night so happy 
| as Joseph Rogers. He heard footsteps ap- 
proach the house. He knew it was his 
father’s step: he listened a while longer, but 
they seemed to have gone again. He half 
opened the door, but saw no one. It was 
very strange: “It certainly was father's 
“step.” The boy went out into the lane, 
leaving the door open: he was startled by a 
loud scream: it seemed to come from his 
mother’s room: he ran back to the cottage: 
and heard loud screams and struggling up 
stairs: he ran up, and found his father 
getting through a window with a large knifo 
in his hand: his mother was holding her 
baby in her arms closely, and crying out for 
help. Rogers had expected to find the door 
of his house locked against him as usual; and 
coming home more and irritated than 
ever, he had crept round the house, and. 
climbed up to the window. Susan was not 
asleep, though Joseph thought she was; she 
- saw Rogers’s shadow on the roof, and start- . 
ing up, fastened the window down. Rogers 
saw her, and being infuriated, burst it open, 
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and was now descending upon the floor, 
swearing he would kill his wife. Susan was 
lying screaming in bed, holding her baby 
close to her bosom :—* Oh, father, father !” 
cicil Joseph, rushing towards him; “mind 
* what you do: in the name of the good 
* God, don’t harm mother !”—“ Hold back, 
poy!” said Rogers, seizing him by the 
hair, and dashing him from him. “ You're 
* always in my way: why do you come here 
* with your cant?” The force of his father's 
arm threw Joseph against the corner of the 
bed, and hurt him severely. “ There; you 
“see what you've done,” said Susan; 
* you've killed your own dear boy ; him who 
“never did you harm; him as was always 
* go good and kind." She forgot her own 
fear for the time, when she saw Joseph all 
over blood. Rogers was stopped for the 
moment; and Susan darted down the narrow 
stairs: Rogers followed her closely. Joseph 
had recovered himself enough to rush between 
them; and held up his arm to receive the blow 
which his father aimed at his wife with the 
knife he had with him. It was a hard blow; 
and made a deep, horrid cut in Joseph’s army 
The knife flew fro 

in Susan’s arms: the blood flowed’ quickly, 
from Joseph, and he was fainting with, weak- 
ness. Rogers was staggered at the sight of 
what he had done: he drew back. EET 
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Susan continued screaming and holding 
out her baby towards her husband, reproach- 
ing him with all bitterness for what he had 
done. Joseph had strength enough to rise 
and open the cottage door: he led his mother 
out and down the Jane. He took her into 
another cottage, and left her there with the 
baby, while he returned to his father. The lane 
was now ina, state of alarm. The people came 
running down to Rogers’s cottage. Rogers 
stood leaning, like one aghast, against the 
window. He had come to himself, yet not 
enough to have any clear recollection of what 

-had passed. He could give no answer to the 
people who ran in. The children were 
screaming with terror in the upper room— 
Joseph came in pale and bleeding. The first 
thing that he saw; was his father being taken 
by a man of a neighbouring’ cottage: it 
struck him at once that his father might 
suffer for this night's dreadful work, and he 
forgot every thing elso—he only thought of 
his father. * Oh, don't take him ! don't take 
“him! It was half my fault—I ought to 
“have watched more for his coming back. 
* Do leave father here! Let me go, and 
* leave him!” But words, of course, were 
vain; and, faint with loss of blood, he sunk 
| down on the floor senseless. Before he reco- 
| vered, his father was in custody, and taken 
| before a magistrate. Poor Joseph's first 
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thought on recovéring was of his mother. 


He asked anxiously after her, and would 


scarcely be persuaded not to go down the ` 


lane again, to break to her the sad news of 
his fathers being taken. The neighbours 
saw how faint the boy was, and prevented 
him going. Susan soon heard the red of 
her husband's capture, and came back hur- 
riedly to her house. Susan had always com- 
plained of her husband, and made his home 
wretched; but she had sufficient love for 
him to feel deeply for his wretched case, 
and soon forgot i unkind treatment in his 
misfortune. It is very often the case that 
much real affection lies hidden under a 
fretful, murmuring disposition ;: such was 
Susan. Her chief thought now was how 
to help her husband. ‘This became a still 
more anxious matter to her, when she heard 
it whispered among her neighbours, that, if 
the child died in consequence of the injury 
it had received, it would cost her husband’s 
life. It was severely hurt, and lay, in a most 
doubtful state, in the cottage below. 

Meantime Rogers was committed: for his 
trial. He refused to answer any questions 
from the magistrate. . He was sullen and 
silent. He was heard to mutter some oaths, 
as he was led away, and threats against his 
wretched wife, if ever he returned. 

The child did recover, and. Rogers's scn- 
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tence was six months' imprisonment. Susan 
was restored to her cottage, and Joseph was 
slowly recovering from his injuries. He was 
his mother's greatest comfort; always kind 
and obedient. He never ceased to think of 
her wants, and supply them, before she men- 


tioned them; but he never looked well. His. 


face was sometimes flushed, which gave it a 
peculiar brightness, but seemed to speak of 
slowly advancing illness. One could scarcely 
look at his bright, clear, blue eye, and the 
beautiful glow on his cheek, without seeing 
that poor Joseph was marked out for an early 
death. He had always been a delicate child, 
and his father’s cruel conduct had much in- 
jured his health and strength. There was 
greater quietness in Susan’s cottage than 
there had been for many a day. Her habit 
of dirt and indolence had so grown and 
fixed on her, as to make it a hard matter for 
her to break through it, even if she had had 
the inclination ; but still there was peace and 
quiet. Joseph was all to his mother that a 
boy could be, and she delighted to nurse 
him. She would often watch his pale sickly 
face, as the flush of fever left it, and the 
tears would steal down her cheek when she 
thought of what “she should do if Joseph 
« died." They lived on a small allowance 
made them by the parish. She often thought 
of her husband, and felt quite willing to for- 
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give and forget all; yet she dreaded his re- 
turn; she feared his threats; and as the six 
months wore away, she grew more and more 
anxious. 

Tt was at this time that Joseph determined | 
to visit his father in prison ; he hoped to be 
cable to persuade him to be kinder to his | 
mother when he came back, than he had 
threatened. His mother did not like his 
going, as it was a long walk, and he must 
walk if he went at all. But she did not like 
to prevent him, when she saw his heart was — 
set upon it. It was a long way for the boy, 


1 
| 
| 
| 
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especially in his weak state. He reached the 
prison, and saw his father, who was confined 
among other prisoners who had been com- 
mitted for small offences. He was sitting 
sullenly and idly with his head between his | 
hands, and so did not see his boy enter. 
There were other prisoners there; all, for 
the most part, seemed cqually listlessly en- 
gaged as Rogers. Poor Joseph passed, half 
tightened, among them all, up to the part 
where his father was. It was a day for 
« seeing friends,” so it was nothing strange to 
see the boy come in. Badly as ‘Joseph had 
been brought up, he had always had a dread 
of a prison, and he shrunk back from the sad 
sight of men who were all suffering for 
crime. He was surprised to see how pert 
and careless the other friends were who came 
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to see the prisoners, and was glad to reach 

his father. “Father!” said Joseph, laying 

his hand on Rogers, “father, I'm come to 

* bring you something from mother, and to — 

* ask how you are, and to say mothers sad — — 

“ and sorry for the past; and she often sits 

“ and cries, father, when she thinks of you in 

“ the prison; and she bids me say she hopes 

* you'll be good to her when you come back.” 
Rogers never took his eyes off the ground 

while his boy was speaking; and scarcel: 

looking up when he had done, only said, 

* We'll see about that, Joe!” There was 

something very cruel in his look and voice, 

which frightened Joseph, and he did not 

know what to say. “Oh, father, father, 

* don't look so! Mother does love you, and 

* she’s often frightened to think maybe you'll 

* be angry when you come back; but she 

* always said it wasn’t her that got you taken.” 

* —T'll have no more of your talk, so begone, 

G boy ! If she didn’t have me taken, who was 

it ?”—« It was all my fault, father, because 

* I was not back in time to stop it. Be 

“angry with me, but spare mother! Do, 

* dear father—do! for she’s thin and pale 

“now-a-days. Oh, father, father, do mind 

“me!” said the poor boy, clinging close to 

his father’s arm, while he spoke with an 

earnestness which made the other prisoners 

turn round. “Be off, boy!” said Rogers, 
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* you Til do as Ihave said; there shall be 
« blood—yes, blood! and ‘I’ve passed my 
« word.” Joseph turned deadly pale at these 
terrible words, and at his father’s fierce 
anger. “ Oh, no, no! in the name of the 
* good God who loves us, don't say so, father. 
« Think of mother—think of. her and them 
« all at home. She's so ill, with thinking of 
«you. Poor dear mother, it "ll break her 
« heart to hear you said so.” But it was of 
no use talking, Rogers would say nothing. — 
He kept up a sullen silence, and poor Josep | 
sorrowfully left the prison. His heart was — 
breaking ; he did love his mother, and had | 
taken a long walk for her sake. He had | 
hoped he might bring back better news. He | 
knew she expected he would, and would 
make him tell her all when he got home. 
Susan was waiting at her cottage door, with | 
the children, when Joseph returned. She | 
was watching for her boy. “Heres Joe!” - 
cried the little children, glad to see him 
coming home; and his mother ran on to 
meet him. Poor Joseph could not tell her 
bis sad story, but burst into tears. ; | 
The rumour soon spread in the village of 
Rogers’s cruel conduct; and poor Susan 
dreaded his coming home each day. She ex- 
ected the worst. She knew how un 
e was, The neighbours were very kind, 
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all he could to comfort her. He was really 
striving to please and serve God. He never 
neglected his prayers to God for grace to do 
His will; and God did help him with the 
gift of His holy Spirit. They that seek Him 
shall find Him; and when a youn boy, like 
Joseph, striveš to seek God's help, and do 
His will, he will find help abundantly. 
He was a sickly lad, and often thought of 
the great Judgment day, when he should 
appear before 3 and this made him dail 
think how he should live to please Him. If 
Susan, instead of fretting herself to death 
with her trials, had made the same use of 
religion that Joseph did, she would have 
-Leen a much happier woman under all her 
miseries. At length the time came for Ro- 
gers to return. Susan had got leave to 
occupy a barn belonging to a farmer, a mile 
s or more from her home. It was Joseph’s 
thought; and she was to live there, while he 
stayed at home to supply his father’s wants. 
He was to watch his father narrowly, and 
when he perceived a kindlier feeling in him 
towards his mother, he was to fetch her back. 
Susan took her baby with her, and left the 
other children at home. : 
Rogers returned, and Joseph waited on 
| him. He was gloomy and silent, and zm 
| cross to his son. But Joseph did all he coul 
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He thought of his every want, and did every 
thing Susan could have done, had she re- 
mained at home. It was beautiful to see him 
going backwards and forwards from his father 
to his mother, trying to bring peace about 
between them. We know that “peace-makers 
** are blessed,” and so Joseph found. After 
a fortnight Rogers for the fitst time asked 
for his wife. He had never mentioned her 
name before; he had taken no notice of 
his children, who were all afraid of him, 
and kept away. He seldom spoke to Joseph, 
and when he did it was very harshly. When 
he asked for his wife, Joseph’s heart beat 
high with hope. He asked for her kindly, 
too, as if he would be at peace with her. 
Joseph scarcely dared answer his father’s 
question, and was sadly perplexed. ** Tell 
* me, boy, where's your mother? you Know, | 
so tell me."—** Oh, father, don’t hurt her, 
ys “and Il tell you all! Don’t talk as you 
* did in the prison yonder, for poor mother 
* does love you, though you won't think . 
“it. Do forgive her, father! do forgive — 
* and forget, for my sake—for mother's sake— 
« for your own sake, father." Rogers looked 
confused while his boy spoke to him; he | 
answered, quite softened, Well, Joe, if you 
“are not a good boy, I never saw one yet; 
| * T won't hurt your mother—go:and tell her 
: * go, and bring her home; and you've done 
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* a good act in bringing together father and 
** mother. Bad as I've been, Joe, I’ve always. 
** loved you, though I hav’n’t shown it; and 
* I always will, too: you shan't want a bit 
** while I can give it you, or I am not John 
“ Rogers !"—** Oh, thank the good God for 
“ this!” said poor Joseph, as he ran along to 
fetch his mother home. It was a happy 
evening to him, when they were all together 
again. His mother's pale face looked brighter 
than it had done for many a long day. He 
scarcely knew how to thank God enough for 
his great mercy. 

Rogers was strangely altered by his late 
troubles. I shall always think, that, by God’s 
blessing, Joseph’s enne towards his parents 
was the human means of working the change 
in him, It shows us what a boy can do, 
who strives to be obedient, and * to honour 
** and succour his father and mother.” 

Some seem to think that their duty to 
their parents ceases when they have grown 
ae They forget the example of our Lord, 

Who not only as a child was subject to His 
Blessed Mother, but even when a man, hang- 
ing in his last hour on the Cross, His chief 
earthly thought was still on her. ; 

It is a sad thing to see an aged parent, 
who has borne for us the toils of a hard life, 
and watched us through many hours of sick- 
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ness and weakness, past by in their old age, 
and grudged the little food which they can- 
not earn themselves; while the wants and 
comforts of children are considered before 
theirs. We do see such sights, sometimes. 


‘We do sometimes go to a cottage where we, 


see the old father and mother sit neglected 
in a corner by the very children for whom 
they have nearly sacrificed life itself ; or what 
is worse still, sometimes sent to pine out their 


last hours in the cheerless wretched solitude — 


of the parish union. Where such is the case, 
there cannot be a high sense of duty to God. 
The first of christian duties towards our 
neighbour is respect and obédj ice towards 
a parent. bx np o 

he Rogerses soon after this left my parish, 
and took a cottage in a neighbouring village, 
where they are now living. Rogers cer- 
tainly did act better for some time, and he 


and his wife came to church frequently, and . 


peace and quietness seemed for a while to 
make their home happy. Joseph, poor boy, 
was happy ‘to see it all, and thanked God 
from his heart for these bright days. But I 
fear Rogers's change was not sufficiently fixed 
on a real wish and determination to serve 
God, and do his duty to Him. From what I 
have scen of him, I fear he does not think of 
striving to obtain the aid of God’s Holy 
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| Spirit, by prayer, Who can alone enable him 
| to abstain from his bad habits. From what 
| I have heard since, I fear he is not going on 
| well Susan I sometimes see, coming back 
| toheroldhaunts. She always looksdirtyand — | 
| unhappy. It is very, very hard to break 
|. through an old habit, which, like hers, has E 
. been formed for years. When a person has 

long indulged such indolent habits, it is 
very difficult to overcome them. Of course, 
it can be done, and God will help us to do 
it; “ His grace is sufficient for us” under all 
circumstances. 

Joseph has left home; he is working 
elsewhere to earn his livelihood. He is a 
delicate boy, and, I think, will not live long. 

His mother frets sadly at his absence. She 
says she has no other comfort. When he 
comes to see her, he is gentle, kind, and . 
affectionate as ever. He has always got 
something he has saved out of his wages, 
to give his mother: he tries to raise her 
spirits, and to urge her to be more active 
for the other children. She is better when- 
ever he comes home; and Rogers, too, is 
never so “kind and comfortable-like;"— 
to use Susan’s words, * as when he finds his 
“good Joseph sitting by the chimney 
“corner.” It isa happy day to his brothers 
` and sisters when “their kind Joseph comes 
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* home." He is happy, and will continue to 
beso. He tries to serve God, and to follow 
the footsteps of that Blessed Saviour, through 
whom alone he hopes to enter the rest pro- 
vided for God's people. 
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MSY talc is a simple ono; but it has the 
g merit of truth, and that will perhaps 
$ make up for many faults. It is taken 
e > from scenes of real life, in which I 
| have myself been deeply intorested and 
| engaged. The only liberty I have taken 
1 is to alter the names. 

When first I knew Mary Wilson, the 
subject of my. narrative, she was sixteen 
years old; and I seldom remember having 
seen a more interesting and pleasing-looking 
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gir. She had lost her mother some years, 
and at that time was living with her father 
and a younger brother, the former of whom 
worked for a farmer in the neighbourhood. 
"With respect to her moral character I am | 
not able to make so favourable a report as I 
have with regard to her personal appearance.  : 
Light, giddy, thoughtless, and gay, she sel- 
dom received with any apparent interest tho | 
visits of one who came on so solemn an | 
crrand as mine. Religious subjects required | 
too serious a consideration for her mind: 

the empty vanities and follies of life engaged 

her fancy and engrossed her affections. 

I shall now proceed to give a connected | 
account of her life, from the time I first | 
knew her, as far as I have been able to 

ather it from those. who were related to 

er. May God grant to those who may 
peruse this tale, a practical and useful warn- 
ing from her history ! 

a cottage—it might be half a mile 
from Mary's door— there lived a young | 
man and his aged mother, who, being a | 
widow, depended wholly on her son for | 

` support. 

Edward Cooper was at that time in his 
eighteenth year, and as iwell-looking a lad 
as I ever saw. He had been neglected from 
a child, as far as his real interests were 
concerned. A fond and foolish mother had 
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indulged him in every fancy, set him a 
bad example, and never reproved him for a 
| fault. The result was that which might 
~ have been expected. At nine years old, sent 
out to join in work with those who were 
much his elders in vice as well as years,— 
accustomed to scenes of intemperance, blas- 
phemy, and hyprocrisy,—ho soon sunk into 
| all the crimes he saw in others, and followed. 
to every length the examples against which 
| he had no better principles to oppose. 
But I would give him his due: though 
sunk into the worst habits, Edward was 
~ teachable and pliable. Had he not been, 
perhaps he would never so soon have fallen: 
under the influence of bad companions; and, 
more than this, I believe him to have been 
an attentive and affectionate son. Had his 
youthful mind been guided by some milder 
influence; there was that in his nature which 
would have afforded the brightest hopes. I 
have seen him, even at these periods, shed 
tears abundantly when spoken to of an cter- 
nal world, or the death of Christ. 

But the case was different. His early life, 
to a great degree, wore off those gentler 
points in his nature; and ere he was fifteen 

| years old, Edward Cooper was a confirmed 

| profligate. "^ 2 
Sin, however, often meets with ie 

: ment even on this side eternity; an d whi 


Ne ¢ 
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waiting in fearful uncertainty for the results — ' 
of a dying hour, the wretched sinner, even | 
here, suffers the bitter punishment of his | 
transgression. At this carly age, the poor | 
boy fell into an alarming illness, produced 
wholly by the unsteady habits which he had | 
formed. With great difficulty his complaints — | 
were arrested by medical aid; and though 
to a great degree cured, he was pronounced =| 
to have begun «life, in all probability to be `, 
a short one, with a constitution ruined by his — | 
own follies. | | 
-I pass over the interval until the period — ! 
of the commencement of my tale, durin 
which Edward Cooper and his mother s 
a small cottage in -my parish, and lived on 
the scanty income which the former was 
able to earn with difficulty, from the con- 
stant return of his disorder. At this time 
he.had attained, as I said above, his cight- 
eenth year; and few young’ men of his 
neighbourhood possessed a fairer counte- 
nance, or a goodlier figure, than Widow 
Cooper's son. I can see his bright good- 
natured eye sparkling with the gladness of 
youth, and the profusion of dark brown 
hair that fell about his head. But there 
was always a paleness about his cheek, and | 
occasionally a haggard expression of his | 
features, which marked but too truly the 
shock which his health had sustained. 
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It was at this period that he became 
acquainted with Mary Wilson. Her light 
vivacious cheerfulness attracted his Notice, 
| and won his affections. He had often secn 
> + her slender form run out across the lane 

Which bordered the view from his cottage- 
door, and had heard her merry laugh, as it 
rose high above the shouts of the village. 
Mary was certainly the fairest maiden in 
the country round, and had become ‘too 
well acquainted with the fact that she was 
considered such by most of those who knew 
her. To win her affections, therefore, would 
bea triumph to the youth who should succeed 
in his suit. 

It was a cold snowy evening in December, 
and Edward had taken shelter in Wilson’s 
Cottage. “Mary,” said he, as he was sitting 
by her fireside, “I do not know wh we 
* shouldn't make one hearth of it; at you — 
“come and live along with mother and me. 
*Id make you a good husband ; and my 
“cottage is a tidy one.” 

Mary sat thoughtfully for some moments 
before she replied. « Why, Edward, we 

“are but young, and I am sure my father 
| “would not hear of it; and, you Know, I 
“would not do what he woul dislike, for 
“he has been a good father to me.” 

But Cooper lind set his mind upon it, - 
and did not, perhaps. very clearly feel the 
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force of Mary's argument with respect to 

filial duty in such matters; and therefore 

with some ardour pressed his suit. At 
length the entrance of ‘Wilson stopped the — | 

conversation, and the boy returned home. 1 

Mary was right: her father did disap- 
rove highly of the plan; for although, I 
ear, by no means guided by the highest 
principles, and actuated but little by the | 
enr or love of God, he yet had his chil- 
dren's interest deeply at heart, and saw 
plainly enough the probable ill effects of so 
young a marriage between a thoughtless 
girl and a youth so well known for his | 

unsteady conduct. E 
* Now, had Mary carried int; effect the | 

good principle she pogani with, ali had been — | 

well; but persons who will not have their 
lives guided by God's Holy Spirit may have 
some right feelings, but seldom the Will or 

Power to put them into Practice, when their 
- fnclinations are to be opposed. Suffice it, 

then, to say, that the girl gave too read: 

an ear to Coopers entreaty. Her father's 

warning dierogardod, and his commands dis- 

obeyed, she chose her own path; and after 
many secret meetings, in an evil hour con- 
sented to become Coopers wife. 

It would be well if young persons among | ; 
our poor would consider the countless sor- E 
rows they bring upon themselves in after- 
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life by a foolish and thoughtless marriage. 
Half their miseries may be traced to this 
cause; and many a starving family and 
broken heart are the consequences to girls, 
who, in their youth and merriment, con- 
sented to become the wives of those who 
in reality were drunkards or yrofligutes. 

Wilson heard of his daughter's intention, 
and shut his door against her; forgetting 
that this was the least probable means 
of reclaiming her from the path of impru- 
dence. She immediately took refuge in 
Edward’s house, from which, in two or three 
weeks, they were married. 

I have as yet said but little of Cooper's 
mother. She was, as I stated, a widow, arid 
had seen better days. Her children had all 
grown up, and married well, with the ex- 
coption of Edward, who had always been 
her favourite. With him she had struggled 
through the storms and reverses of life. 


“Hitherto that life had been a bad one— 


herself guilty of some sins of the worst 
description ; and having given way to every 
species of folly and vanity her scanty means 
would allow of, it was improbable that her 
ehildren would choose a better path. 

She was generally avoided by her neigh- 
bours, most of whom she had made her ene- 


mies by a proud and overbearing temper. 


She really loved her boy, but perhaps this 
B- 
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was the best feature in her conduct. She 
was a vain and jealous woman, seldom seen 
at church, and always aiming at a station 
higher than the ono in which God had 
laced her. 

Tt had been chiefly at her instigation that 
Edward had pressed his suit with Mary, 
and under her direction that they were 
afterwards married. 

For a few weeks, life seemed to shine 
brightly enough on Mary Cooper. lt was 
now the spring of the year; and the return 
of the sweet Sun of Summer was causing 
the hedge-rows to burst out into their tender 
verdure, and the birds to sing their blithest 
cdrols. Most of the village wemen were 
employed in work out of doors, and Edward’s 
wife had joined herself to the number of the 
female labourers. : 

I can well remember one hot summer’s 
afternoon, walking in a lane and hearing the 
voice of Mary Cooper loudly and merrily 


sounding above those of a party of hay- 


makers with whom she was walking. .lt 
seemed sad that one who had so deeply 
offended an only surviving parent should 
be thus Eg of heart; and on hearing a light 
and pro 

and placed myself in their way. 


y appearance startled them. “Mary,” 


I said, “when will you learn to reverence 
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: * that sacred name you used but now so 

“lightly?” 

| he looked confused, and was silent. | 

| «You little know," I continued, “how /- 
“soon you may be called on to stand 
* before His Bar; and you seem ill pre- 
* pared for it now." 

| “I am as well prepared as most others 

| “of my age, sir.” 

| ** And can you look around, and say you 

| thinks most others are prepared to die ?? I 

| said, casting a glance around upon the 

| thoughtless group that encircled her. 

| She made no reply, and I passed on. A 
merry laugh which struck upon my ear told 
me how slight had been the effect my re- 
mark had made. 

Weeks wore away, and but little chango ' 
took place in Coopers family. I visited 
him more than once, but seldom found my 
visits acceptable. At length matters began 
to assume a different aspect, and Mary had 
reason to alter her views of life. 

- Mrs. Cooper's jealous disposition began 
to shew itself. At first there had been little 

| toexcite it. Her daughter-in-law had been 
admired by the neighbours, and this had 
. Served to foster and flatter her pride. But 
' she now began to find that Edward's affec- 
-tions and attentions were transferred from 
her to his young wife. Accustomed to his 
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undivided attention from his infancy, she — | 
could ill bear this; and the consequence | 
was, she conceived the strongest dislike for 
Mary; and being governed by no principle 
save her own vanity and self-interest, she 
gave way to her envious feelings. 

Her first object was to undermine the 
confidence that she perceived her son to 
have placed in his wife, and to weaken his 
regard for her by constantly dwelling on her 
foults, and thus hoping to regain the influ- 
ence she found she was losing over his mind. 
Now, eg awe this was no very, difficult 
task; for although Edward really joved his — | 
wife, his disposition being pliable, the power | 
which his mother held over him was very 
great. 

.« Mary doesn't look after you, Ned, as | 
“T used,” said Widow Cooper to her son 
ono evening, as they were waiting her return 
from work. 

* Oh, mother, she is young and thought- 
‘Jess, and doesn't know much of such 
“ things.” | 

* It isn’t for me to say a word betwixt 
«man and wife; but between you and me, | 


— 


“Ned, I think theres more than mere 
« thoughtlessness in all that.” 

* Why, mother, sure you don't think 
* Mary's false to me?" 

The crafty woman saw the effect her re- : 
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mark had produced, and followed it up by a 
long enumeration of her daughter-in-law’s 
| faults and frailties, each of which sunk 
| deeply into her son's mind. He sat musing, 
and thoughtful. 

* And see,” said she, finishing a long 
speech of censure she had just been passing 
on the object of her jealousy, “here comes 

| “Mary walking and laughing with Joe Bed- 
| ford, as if we hadn't been waiting for her 
* this hour.” 

This remark completed her triumph; for 
she had succeeded, not only in making 
Edward dissatisfied with his wife, but by 
this last speech she awakened, in the too 
credulous mind of her son, a suspicion as to 
Mary’s constancy to him. The consequence 
was, when M entered the cottage, she 
was received with silence by both. 1 

Days passed on, and Widow Cooper's 
manner was quite altered. She seldom 
spoke to Mary, except with crossness and 
severity, and frequently exposed her little 
acts of carelessness and omission to her 
husband in her presence. AJl this Mary 
could have borne; but Edward too was 
changed. He seldom spoke to her; and 
when he did, his tone was sharp and abrupt. 
This was very different to what it had been 
at first: none could be more kind than he- 
had been to her. She was not devoid of 
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‘Discernment, and soon discovered the real 
cause of all this alteration. She longed for 
an opportunity to speak to her husband 
alone. i 

At last, one day, when she was sitting 
alone in the cottage, Edward came in from 
his morning’s work. His mother was out, 
the table stood empty, and Mary sat gazing 
on the fire. 

* Why is there no breakfast, girl 2” said 
Cooper, in an angry voice; “this won't do, 
* T must tell you. 

* Ned, you didn't used to speak so to 
“me,” said Mary, looking timidly up from 
the fire. * 

*€ And what if I didn’t—what.matters? I 
* gay, girl, where's the breakfast? You shall 
* get it, or I'll show you the odds." 

* Oh, Ned, Ned, don’t speak so,” said the 
poor girl, bursting into tears; “do listen to 
* me; hear hat I say. You did love me, 
* and why don't you now ? I left father, and 
all for you; and if you turn on me, I have 
* none to go to." 

Edward was not hard-hearted, and he did 
listen to her, and did speak more kindly. 

* Well, Mary, and what would you say ?" 

«Why, I wish you would come and live 
alone along with me, and leave mother, for 
* she doesn't like me; I sec it. And we'd be 

- “so happy; I would be so good to you then, 
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* Ned. I'd never see you want what I could 
* get, I know we shall never be happy here; 
“for mother will make you hate me. Do, 
* Ned; dear Ned, please do.” 

What Cooper would have answered we 
do not know; for the door opened, and his 
mother entered. After a sharp rebuke for 
‘the absence of breakfast, and a look of sus- 
picion on Mary’s red eyes, Widow Cooper 
sat down to her morning meal. Her son 
| did not speak, nor raise his eyes but soon 

rising up, left the cottage. Mary too went 


| — to work, but her heart was very sad. 
j- Evening came on; it was long past Ed- 
| ward's usual hour for returning, but he had 
not come. Mary got up, and opened tho 
door. She listened; there was no sound of 
his approach. She thought she heard his 
whistle; but no—it was the wind among the 
|. boughs. She sat down again; backwards 
and forwards she retraced her steps from the 
| fire-place to the door. She even walked 
along the garden, and down the lane; but 
he did not come. 

* What if he never comes back to me!” 
said she, sobbing to herself “Think if 
* what I said this morning has driven him 
quite away !” 

The voice of her mother-in-law recalled her 
to the cottage. “Come, girl, don't stand 
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“there star-gazing all night; Ned can’t be — 
“always tied to you.” | 
Mary returned slowly and sorrowfully to — 
the cottage. "The widow retired to her bed; | 
but not Mary. She sat by the burning | 
embers hour after hour. It was some time 
past midnight when Edward's voice was 
fend at the door. She rushed to open it. | 
«Thank God, you've come, Ned!” said | 
Mary. But her heart sunk within her when | 
he reeled and fell to the ground. He was ; 
deeply intoxicated; it was the-first time | 
since they were married that hé had acted 


us. : > 
Time passed on, and mesters grew no ` 
better for Mary Cooper: ong th was — | 
fast failing her. Her cheek-had lost its — | 
colour, and her eye had grown sunk and | 
sorrowful. Those who saw her.pass, said, | 
* Mary was not the girl she used to be.” 
Her merry voice was never heard, and strange 
stories were spread abroad. When she went | 
to her work, er step was hurried, and she 
seldom spoke. She was dying of a broken 
. heart, Ho 
Had Mary known where to look for peace 
and comfort, her trials would have worn s 
different appearance to her, and, perhaps, 
have been less in themselves. But she knew 
nothing of any source of comfort beyond 
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her own spirits She knew of no Holy 
Comforter Who could fix her soul on a bet- 
ter portion, or point her to a brighter scene 
than this lower world. If she had herself : 
known the Love of God, and the nature of 
true Religion, she might have had an in- 
fluence over her husband, of a different na- 
| ture to what she had ever possessed. Above 
| all, she knew nothing of Jesus Christ, 
| the Saviour of sinners. If she ever thought 
t at all upon her condition, she might have 
! seen how great had been her deficiencies, 
how dark and many her sins: but she knew 
not where to find a Pardon, or to seek 
Comfort. 
| She could not relieve her heart by prayer; 
* — for she knew nothing of that God to Whom 
she should have prayed, except from the 
vague and. indistinct idea which she - 
ered from the slight instructions of her child- 
hood, or her occasional attendance at church. 
She did, indeed, try to pray more than once , 
but she had been unused to it, and felt per- 
plexed and bewildered. 
It was a sad time for poor Mary. 
From the night I described above, bui 
little intercourse passed between her and 
. Edward; he often stayed out at night, some- 
times till past midnight, and sometimes till 
morning dawn; when he was at home he was 
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loomy and cross, and spoke frequently to 
his mother, but seldom to Mary; and yet 
she did her best. She attended to all his 
little wants, and bore with all his tempers. 
If he was late in coming home, Mary was 
always sitting by the dying embers, or watch- 
ing at the half-closed door. If his work pre- 
vented his return to breakfast, Mary always 
carried it to him. She did love him, and all 
his unkindness could not quench her affection; 
her heart might break, but not her love cease. 

It was a still October evening, and the red 
beams of the setting sun were tinging the 
yellow leaves, and shining brightly on many 
a cottage-window, when Mary drew her . 
chair to the open door; she was alone, which 
was nothing strange to her now. Her wasting 
health had prevented her pursuing her accus- 
tomed labour that morning ; and filled withsad 
thoughts, she was watching the fading light 
of the autumn evening. More than one big 
tear had fallen from her eye, as she retraced 
the past in her mind. A shadow crossed the 
doorway—it was Edward. 

* What makes you cry, Mary?” said he, 
after he had laid down the tools he held in 
his hand; “ you are always gloomy now.” 

Unaccustomed to so kind a tone of voice 
from her husband, she looked up hastily, 
Cry? oh, I don't know, Ned.” 
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occupied with their different reflections for a 

moment. Mary started up, and hid her face 

on Cooper's shoulder. “Oh, you've broken 

, “my heart, Edward; you've broken my 
** heart—and that’s all? 

“I have been unkind to you, I know it,” 

said he; “I thought of it as I was at work 

| “to-day: I don't know what made me think 


There was a short pause. Both were 


“so of it to-day more than usual; but, Mary, 
* Ill try and be a better lad to you, if you'll 
| “forgive and forget.” 
| “I can do that quick enough,” said she ; 
| “any thing to make you think of me. I left 
| father, friends, and all for you; and I feel 
| “now so desolate when I’ve none to speak 
“with. Iwas down at father’s yesterday ; 
“and he asked me why I looked so down 
“now-a-days: but I couldn’t tell him it was 
“you, Ned; and so I told a lie for your 
** sake." 
se And what took you to father’s yester 


c day? 

May would fain have concealed the rea- 
son, but she felt compelled to speak. “I 
* was walking to the town to the shop, and 

I was faint for food; so I went in for a bit 
“of bread.” ` : 

It seemed to flash for the first time on 
Edward's mind, that his wife had for along 
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time stinted herself of food, because she could | 
not work, and Widow Cooper threw out so | 
many hints about the burden of a sick wife. — 
He then remembered how often she had re- | 
fused meat when there was some, and had | 
contented herself with a basin of sop pea- 
bread, when he ate better things. 

He was not yet dend to right feelings, and. 
he really felt bitter regret and self-reproach; 
he meant what he said when he now turned 
to Mary, and said, * Well, my girl, I'll be 
“better; I've not been good to you, that 
«Tye not; but its been mother, not me." 
Ie felt ashamed, and did not like to say 
more. He brushed away a tear with his 
cont-sleeve. : ` | 

«Thank you, dear Ned; thank God for | 
that,” said the poor girl, as she sunk back 
upon a chair, and her face fell on her hand. — | 
Edward's heart ached when he saw how thin 
she was, and how re her cheek looked, and 
her eye so sunk. He did not know why he 
had never noticed it before. He did deter- 
mine to do better, and he was sincere in his 
intention. E 

But it was too late. 3 | 

Widow Cooper soon saw how matters 
stood, and perceived the alteration in her 
son's mind and feelings. She was not & 
foolish woman, and saw that strong measures 


Es ee. 
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in such a case were more likely to do harm 
than good; and really, to do her justice, she ' ( 


ld rs 


was not so entirely devoid of feeling, as not 
to have some pangs of remorse at the evil she 
had done. With Edward the impression, 
vivid for the moment, soon lost its keen 
edge; especially, his mother's altered manner 
made him think that Mary had reason to be 
happier. 

I remember it was about this time, that 
hearing of Cooper being in worse health than 
usual, I sent my servant to his cottage witha 
message requesting him to come down and 
see me, as my time in paying my daily visits 
to the cottages was limited. I can well re- 
collect the second or third time that he came; 
having occasion to pass the door as he 
eut out, I heard the voice of a girl address 

im. 

Poor Mary had come with him, and was 
waiting in the lane for moro than an hour 
and a half, until Edward came out, that he 
might not have to return alone to his 
|. cottage. I never knew she was there; but 
| found, upon inquiry, that each time he had 
| come, the affectionate girl had attended him, 
| and watched in the rain and cold for his 

return. 
At this period I knew but little of them; 
I had seen Edward several times, but had 
. not conversed with him until now, and of 
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her I had seen very little. The incident I 
: mentioned above was a few days after the 
conversation I last recorded. It was on 
Thursday evening, the 14th of November. 
I refer to specific times, for the point of my 
"story draws to its close. It had rained hard 
all Friday night, and by day-dawn Cooper 
"was at his work: he had been busily em- 
ployed an.hour or more, when a feeble voice 
called his name—it was Mary’s voice; but 
so altered, so deep and hollow ! 

Ned, I have brought your breakfast.” 

* And why did you come, Mary ; you are 
“not well enough to come out, girl, this raw 
“ morning.” 

Qh, it won't hurt. Mother said last 
“night that I didn't work for you, Ned; and 
“I knew I would, and so I have; I shall be 
“bonny again, now you are kind.” 

But her face and voice belied her speech. 
It would indeed be strange, if that wan face 
could ever look bonny again. So Cooper 
seemed half to think, as he watched her 
slender figure and trembling footstep pass 
along the lane: He could not rest quict 
about her; and in the evening told his mother 
he would have the doctor sce her, when he 
next paid him his visit. But the widow had 
been angry with Mary that day, and thought 
nothing but fancy ailed the girl. 
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j Sunday passed away, and Edward was 
j very ill himself; Mary waited on him, but - 
with difficulty. On Monday morning Mr. 
Benson, the medical man, came to see 
Edward. He saw Mary; she had kept her 
bed, and appeared, in his opinion, to be suf- 
fering from exhaustion. 

| In the afternoon the old lady was out; 
| and Mary begged her husband to carry her ` 
| down stairs, for she could not walk. He 

: . brought her to the lower room, and placed a 

_ . pillow on the table to rest her head. 

“You seem very bad,” said he, looking at 


her. 

* Ah, I think you'll soon have the last of 
«c my burden, Ned, except to the church- 
< yard.” j 
| We No, Mary, don’t talk so; you won't die.” 
* Well, I don't know; but I never feel as - 
| *Idid. Ihaven'tthe spirit I once had ; but 

“it isn’t your fault—that’s all.” 
Edward sighed; for he thought i£ eas his 
Sault. 

“ We haven't thought much of God,” said 
Mary. “I remember the last sermon J-heard 
“the Minister preach; he spoke much of 
‘how soon we, the best of us, might die. I 
- “felt what he said. But oh, Ned, N ed, I 
“don’t know how to be religious; now I wish 
“ Pd thought of it before.” 
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Edward was silent; and she continued— 
“You know I was to have taught you to 
«read these winter evenings.” 

Edward still looked at her in silence. 

« Well, and if Pm well, I can; but if 
“not, Ned, get Joe Bedford to do it—that’s 
e all.” 

Cooper was bewildered by all this; her 
` manner was so different, and her voice so 
wild. 

At nine that evening his mother returned. 
Mary had been sometime in bed. Her hus- 
band and his mother had been talking in a 
low tone in the room underneath. 

Mary could not sleep. Widow Cooper 
passed through her room to her own inner 
chamber; she bade her daughter good night 
as she passed through. 

Edward followed her. 

“Ned, you'll come and speak to me, won't 
you?” said she, in a feeble voice. 

« No, no, boy,” cried his mother. ‘ Don’t 
mind her fancies.” 

Edward wavered. Mary’s sunk eye was 
fixed-on him. But he turned round and 
passed away from her. : 

There was a little window by Mary’s bed; 
the curtain had been torn away; the moon 
was now high, and à thousand grey flcecy 
clouds hurried past it; the wind blew from 
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the north cold and loud. Mary could -not 
sleep; her head rolled on her pillow, her eye 
counted over the little clouds that crossed 
| the moon; then it pained her to count—she 
' left off. She slept for a few moments, and 
then woke with a start. She did not slee 
again: hour after hour her heavy eye reste 
on the grey heavens, and her heart was very 
| sorrowful. She thought of the past, of 
Edward’s strange changes; and yet she loved 
him so much. She thought of the happy 
| feelings she had when she worked with the 
| haymakers last summer. She wished to 


think of God, and did in her way; and 
| prayed more than once, for Edward heard her. 
| t last morning came; Mary had dosed 

off when Widow Cooper passed through her 
| room. It was nine when Edward entered. 

* Ned, is that you? oh, I've had such a 
“night; I'm glad youre come; you won't 
“leave me again, will you?” 

He was silent. She told him how her 

night had been spent. Edward was putting | 
on his coat, and scarcely answered her. d 

“Are you bad now, Mary ?" he said, ina 
low tone. She did not speak. He turned 
round, and looked at her—his eye rested on 


a corpse ! 
il looked a moment more. 
| “Oh, mother! mother! Mary's dead." 


D 
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The widow hastened up stairs. She did 
not expect this. Edward was leaning over 
the bed, and crying bitterly. ** Mary's dead, 
and Tye killed her!” was the only thing he 
said. ? VES 

It was too true. The struggle had been 
too much; and Mary had died of a broken 
heart. 

Her death caused a great stir in the 
neighbourhood: many reports had “gone 
abroad of Widow Cooper's ill-treatment of 
her; and it was thought best to have an in- 
quest on the body. ‘Thursday was fixed: for 
the day. dg 

At three in the afternoon, I repaired to — ' 
the White Hart public-house, the place ap- 
pointed for the inquest. It was a cold rain 

y; the evening was setting in early. It 
was four before the coroner came, and by 
this time was nearly dark. He went to the 
cottage to examine the body;;and on his 
return dismissed us for the same purpose. I 
had been sworn in as a juror. We repaired 
to Cooper’s cottage, and met him with his 
mother on their way to the inquest. On our 

arrival at the stile, the rain was descending 
in a thick mizzle, and the wind blew loud and 
rusty. Crossing the stile, I entered the 
-lower room of the cottage. .A woman sat 
by the fire, which was smouldering in its 
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ashes; a rushlight was flickering and flaring 
on the table. : 

* Are you come to see the body?" said 
the woman, in a pert voice, rising as she 
spoke. 

On being answered in the affirmative, she 
directed us to a back house, from which a 
ladder arose, up which we were told to go. 
I ascended first, and found myself in a little 
chamber, the window of which was closed, 
and the rain beating violently against it. 
Before me was a stump bed, and a sheet 
over it: it covered a body; a coffin was at 
the side. An instinctive fear made me. _ 
pause, while the female roughly pulled the 
linen covering away, and disclosed the face 
of what was Mary ence Her long black 
hair streamed negligently over the pillow, 
her eyes were halfclosed, and: her arms 
folded on her breast. She was just as the 
coroner had left her. We seldom see death 
in these positions; the meanest and most 
friendless have these offices, at -least, per- 
formed for them. But the necessity of the 
examination of the jury prevented such 
attentions from being paid here. 
i I shall never forget the sight—it was most 
i affecting. We did not speak; the woman 
E held the candle near the face. Itwas indeed 
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Mary's features; fair even in death. How d 
sad were the feelings forced upon my mind! ^ 
On that very bed, and in tliat room, had 
May spent in solitude her last night on 
earth; through that window had her tired 
eyes watched the cloudy moon, while her 
aching heart retraced the sad events of the 
last few months. How desolate must have 
been her feelings! so forsaken, neglected, 
and unnoticed; without one heart to feel 
with her, and without one friend to speak 
to; and there, in that place had she lain but 
two nights before. 

How altered was that face! I had scen 
little of her since the day when I met her 
with the haymakers in the lane. Mary was 
then the gayest and merriest girl in all our 
village. No voice was half so blithe as hers, 
and no heart so gay. What a change! to 
that cold brow—that silent breast ! 

We returned to the inquest. Edward 
Cooper.was under. examination. He gave 
his answers distinctly and well; but he was 
pale and haggard. He had bitterly felt the 
events of the past few days, and was truly 
oi for Mary's death. 

he surgeon was next examined. ‘There’ 
was little doubt of the verdict, which was at ` 
once brought in “ Natural death.” ! 
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|. There eere those there who knew, or at ` 

| least felt, there was something unnatural 

y about it. For it is not common to die of a 

broken heart ! 

d I saw Edward, and sat with him, the next 
day. He was deeply grieved, and appeared 
penitent. How long the fecling will abide, 
it is not for man to say. 

The sad events of this summer have deeply 
affected him. He really loved Mary, but 
was too much influenced by the craftiness 

of his mother. His eyes are now open, but 

; too late for Mary. He will never again ` 

| henr her merry voice in the summer hay- 

field, or at his winter fireside. Her step 
will no longer be heard at his cold morning's 
work, or her form be by his side in his even- 
ing walk. All around him must make him 
sad; it must remind him of her sufferings, 
his cruelty, and above all, her gentle patient 
love. His cottage must be desolate for awhile, 
and the remembrance of the past summer 
most bitter; but it is the fruit of sin. All 
that is over—Mary Cooper has passed away. 

God grant, not so the lesson her death has 

left behind. Sd. 

Edward has just left me. He is earnestly 
seeking to do better. On some future day 

I may, by God's will, place before my readers 
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the remainder of his story; for his health 
seems fast failing, and I think his days are | 
few. | 

On Sunday last he followed Mary to the i 

grave. i 
The instruction of this tale is unlike that | 

of most others of the kind,—it is one of | 
warning, not of comfort. Should it fall into 
thé hands of any young persons, let it teach 

them the sin of disobeying the wishes of a 

parent, —a sin so common, especially in 

matters connected with marriage. We often 
find this sin is visited in this world with its 

bitter penalty; nor can it be expested that a 

young person will prosper in domestic life 

who has entered on it with this offence. 

Their punishment in this world may be 

more or less: it may not be so heavy as 

Mary Coopers; but it will come, even here. — 

And in forming such connexions, allow me | 

to express my conviction of the duty of = 

deeply considering the religious character of 

one whom we select for our partner in life. 4 

How much misery is produced by marriages’, 

where this is not considered, has been too 

often brought to my mind in my experience 

of parish visiting,—the wretchedness of a 

neglected family, a cheerless home, and a 

broken heart. p 


ee 
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Once more: we learn from this little his- 
tory the pising of early seeking God. It 
* is hard to seek Him for the first time with an 
i aching heart and a suffering body. Little 
| do those who have been used to pray often, 
| know the difficulty of prayer for the first 
| time under such circumstances. I do not 
say it cannot be, but it is most difficult. 
How consoling would it have been to 
Mary, to have been able to pour forth her sor- 
row before her Saviour, and betake herself to 
|! — Himasan accustomed refuge! If she had 
> been used to cling to His Cross as the best 
1 shelter from the storms of life—to His Love 
as her best portion—and to have looked to 
His Blood as the only means of obtaining a 
pardon for sin, and making her acceptable 
with God the Father,—how different would 

her history have been ! $ 

| Should this tale fall into the hands of one 

1 in the situation of Widow Cooper, let these 
learn how unkind, how cruel and wrong, is 

* a partiality shewn to a child, at the expense. 

, of the comfort of one whom he has-made a `` 

^ . partner in life—a case too common. 

| But I must bid my reader farewell I 
have told my tale; as I said at first, it has 

: been a true one; its recollection. is as fresh 

, in my mind as the lapse of scarcely one week 
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can leave it. It will be long before I forget 
the impression it has made on me; and I | 
pray God that my story, which perhaps has 
assumed to my mind an interest at which my — .: 
readers may be surprised, may be made a 
blessing at least to some. 


N CLAY, PUINTER, NNEAD STREET WILL 
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Cottage in the Zane. 


TORIES taken from the events of cot- 

tages are not likely to be as full of 

d) incident as those which are not written 

* Qr from real life; but they have the in- 

kÒ terest of being true, and that makes 
up for much. 

The same apology was made for the publi- 
cation of Mary Cooper, in the case of which, 
I have had reason to think that the excuse 
was considered sufficient; and I will now, 
therefore, detail another cottage story from 
the same village. : 
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In one of the most retired and sheltered 
lanes of my parish, a family lived, composed 
of aman and his wife and two sons; they 
had other children, but they were settled in 
the world. They had always scemed quiet 
well-disposed people, and were much respected 
by their neighbours. . 

At the time of the event of my story, 
Wilmot had been suffering for some time 
from many infirmities of a premature old 
age; and his wife, who was many years 
younger than himself, was the chief support 
of the family. She was a kind active woman, 


and remarkable for good sense and the up- . 


rightness of her life,—one of those women, 
whom we may call the boast of our nation, 
whose pride and constant object it was to 
share her husband's anxieties, and to make a 
happy home for her children. Nothing she 
so much enjoyed as to see them all. gathered 
round her fireside. I have often been struck 
with the perfect picture of family union 


which that ere presented, when she had * 
e 


succeeded in gathering round her all those 
who, as she used to say, “when they were 
“little, played under that very woodbine 
“which has now grown so high over the 


. “cottage roof. 


- Poors woman! the most united families 
must have their severings, and the kindest 


" ». mother's heart sometimes be broken l- - 


i 
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William was her clder son, at this time 
scarcely twenty, and John a few years 
younger. They were both delicate in health, 
and had been but little exposed to the diffi- 
culties of a labourer’s life, since their fond 
mother had never suffered them to seek a 
home away from her roof: when they were at 
work, theix wages went to swell the family 
income; when unable to find employment, her 

. untired energy never let them want. 

William was the favourite son, and if there 
was one feature in his character more striking 
than another, it was his devoted affection for 
his mother: often, when a bey, he would stay 

. at home, while others went to play, that he 
might read aloud to her during her work, or 
to try and share with her the toil of household 
labour. 

If there was a flower in the garden which 
she cared for above another, it was William 
who watched and watered it: or if’ her E^ 
slender figure was seen returning hoii 
through the village lane with the “ skop- 
things,” it was always William who shared her 
burden. He was himself, as I have said, very 
delicate in health, and never roughed it in the 
world; he was not.given to the open vices of 
other boys, and from his quiet gentle habits 
was generally looked kindly at by the neigh- 
bours. 32i et 

So time passed away, and William grew up 
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from boyhood to a man; the same features of 
character were still remarkable in him, and 
his decp affection was but little roughened by 
advancing years. 

He was scarce twenty, when a change took 
place in his situation in life, which gave riso 
to the events of my story. 

Amongst those of the neighbours by whom 
Mrs. Wilmot was most respected, was a fa- 
mily who lived in a cottage a stone’s-throw 
from their door: its little thatched roof and 
pale pink roses used to peep over the hedge- 
row which ran in front of Wilmot’s home. 
. ‘Ellen Wood was the eldest and fairest of their 
family, and from a child had been the play- 
mate of William and his brother. 

It would not, perhaps, be quite true, if we 
said that Mrs. Wilmot had had no desire that 
Ellen should be her daughter-in-law. She 
was a sweet gentle girl, and often, when left at 
home to watch her little brothers and sisters 

he sat at work by the cottage door, neigh- 
bours have said, ** Ellen was a. good girl, and 
would make a good wife some day.” 

Whether Williams mother joined in this 
opinion or not, is not for us to say; enough 
that, when scarcely eighteen, Ellen became 

William's wife, and took up her abode under 
Wilmot’s roof. 3 T 
__For some months, their life went by hap- 
_pily enough. ‘With the Wilmots ee 
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plentiful, and they seldom knew what it was 
to want even the comforts of life. 

Ellen was very happy in her new home: 
her husband loved her tae and showed his 
affection by the kindest attention. If she 
had onc trouble, it was that she noticed oc- 
casionally, and with pain, a growing inac- 
tivity and indolence in William. This was 
sometimes shown in his religious duties ; and 
would often interfere with his attendance on 
divine service. She put it down to the over- 
affection of his mother, who had never suffi- 
ciently urged William to activity. and’ inde- 
pendence, nor taught him that effort and 
self-denial are required „in the actions of life, 
whether for this world or the next.. This 
tendency in William at length brought him 
into trouble. : 

Hard times came, bitter times, and work 
got scarce. Old Wilmot himself grew morc 
infirm; and William felt he ought to strive 
after work himself away from home. It was 
a cruel time, and often they sat down to cat 
a slender meal compared with old days. But 
the mother's constant cheerfulness kept all 
straight. William was out for weeks to- 
gether, now getting a few days’ work, and 
then for days without any. He generally re- 
turned with what he had on Saturday night, 
and Ellen was always waiting his return from 
his long absence iu the lane or by the garden 
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gate. It was always long, for a day was long 
to her. She never gave way to low spirits; 


` poor girl: I can sec her calm mild eye fixed 


upon her unceasing work, as she sat for days 


` and days by her mother-in-law’s door, with 


her face always turned towards the part to 
which William had gone. He always returned 
as soon as he could, but his periods of absence 
grew longer and longer, and he always seemed 
more sad cach time he came back. He was 
naturally desponding ; and though Ellen. did 
take the bright side of things, he always 
ended with * Dear Ellen, I will be cheerful 
“for your sake, but times are not: us they 
“were.” : St 

At last William heard of work: it:waz far 
away, full a hundred miles ; he determiugd to 
take it, and that when he was settled Ellen 
should follow him. 

It was a sad day at Wilmot’s cottage when 
William was to go; it was at the end of 
summer, and never did the lane look so swect 
and sad. The little garden was full of late 
flowers, which he had planted; the very 
woodbine was throwing out its late blos- 


soms round the door—the same tree which, _ 


when a boy, he had always taken care of, 


because, as he used to say, “ Mother loved 


it so.” Tt was evening when he turned away 
from his home; the setting sun was shining 


‘with its glorious red light in at the cottage 
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door and up the lane, catching here and 
there the brigbt-coloured boughs of thc trees. 
Ellen leant against the door-post, with her ` 
eyes fixed on the ground; she could not cry, 
for her heart was too full. His mother fol- 
lowed him to the garden gate, and watched 
the figure of her “own dear? boy, as he 
moved along the lane with his small bundle 
under Mis arm; she watched him till she 
could see him no more; not even the long 
shadow which he threw by the hedge side. 
William scarcely ventured to look up till 
he was gone far from his home; he did once, 
and his eye fell on Ellen's cottage, and her 
little sister Jean leaning against the door- 
post, as Ellen used before they were married ; 
his tender heart could not bear that, so he did 
not look round again, till he was fer out of 
sight of his native village. 

Ellen continued very sad when William - 
was gone; she only roused. herself to help 
Mrs. Wilmot, and to try and cheer her at the 
loss of her son; when alone, dark thoughts 
hung on her mind which she could not shake 
off,—she knew not why. Day after day came 
and brought no news of her husband, and she 
could not rest; indeed, there was a sadness 
throughout Wilmot's cottage,—it was.so dif- 
ferent from what it used to be. The mother 
talked of bright days to come and did her 
best to rouse the drooping spirits of the rest. ` 
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At length a letter came from William ; it 
was for Ellen, to beg her to follow him as 
soon as possible. Mr. Wilmot was loth 
to lose her, but the poor girl could not rest. 
“I must go to my own William,” she said, 
whenever her mother urged her to delay her 
going a little longer; “ I know he is so help- 
“less without me; and besides, I told him 
“I would follow him when he %ent for 
*me." Nothing could persuade her to stay, 
though the wet weather had now set in, and 
her own health was far from strong. On 
the day fixed by William, she bade good- 
bye to the Wilmots and her much loved 
native village,—above all, her ov peaceful 
home, where she had spent so many happy 
days; that was the worst pang of all; and as 
she turned away from her parents! cottage, 
around which her little sisters stood wecping 
because their kind Ellen was going away, there 
were few hearts at the moment more sad than 
hers. She took the field-path, where she had 
so often gathercd hedge flowers when a child ; 
and as she met and said “ Good-bye” to many 
an old friend who passed her on her solitary 
walk, her heart heaved high with sorrow ; for 
all, old and young, were sad to lose Ellen 
Wilmot. : 
William’s work was on a railroad, as I have 
said, full a hundred miles from his own home 3 
it was far from a village; so he was compelled 
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to take a small cottage, or rather hut, by the 
road-side. It looked dull and cheerless the 
first sad evening he sat down to his evenin, 
meal; “ Ah, well" he thought, “it will all 
look well again when Ellen comes." Ellen 
did come at last, and all did seem right 
for a while again. But troubles began to 
thicken; more than once William’s indolent 
disposition threw him out of work; his wife's 
health grew more and more delicaté, and this 
made matters worse, as William entirely de- 
pended upon her to be kept up, and urged 
to activity. She did her best; she always spoke 
kindly to him in his most irritated moods. 

Hitherto they had continued on each Sun- 
day to go together to the parish church, which 
was a mile from their home; and while Ellen 

. could go with him, Wilmot was ready enough 
to go, but it was scarcely with sufficient sense 
of duty himself; and when she became-too ill 
to go, there was always some excuse against 
his going. His wife watched these signs of 
indecision and want of principle with anxicty. 
When she felt more than usually ill, he would 
read to her the word of Gon; but if she did 
not ask him, it would lic for days on the shelf, 
~ unread by him. 

Principles, however good, must weaken 
under such conduct; this his wife knew well. 
There was but onc thing he was active in— 

' . willingly active—and that was in nursing 
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her; this he would do whole days and nights, 
and whatever his faults were, he never was 
guilty of neglect of Ellen. : 

Long months rolled away in this manner, 
during which they buried two infants, and 
William’s employment was most irregular. 
It was true times were hard, and he could 
not always find work, but too often his want 
of exertion threw him out of employment. 

Three years passed away since they had 
left their home, from which they often 
heard by letters. William had become more 
careless still, and had fallen under the in- 
fluence of bad companions on the railroad. 
Ellen had long dreaded this. He:had now 
been for some weeks out of regular work ; 
they had been reduced to real want. His 
fireless hearth and pale thin wife well nigh 
broke poor William’s heart :*he would sit 
hour after hour at the window, brooding over 
dull thought; or would stand at his cottage 
door, cutting a stick till he had cut it all 
away, and then listlessly would wander forth, 
and not return till late at night. All this 
Ellen watched with deep sorrow; still more 
80, when, as was often the case, Wilmot would 
return in company with idle dissolute youths, 


who, like himself, had been thrown out of - 


work. : d 
* Oh, Will, Will, let us go home again, 
"and try to work there; we cannot be worse 
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* off than we are here,” said Ellen one day, 
when her husband had returned home in 
the way I have described above, hoping 
that the influence of old associations at his 
once loved home would recall William to 
his better feelings. 

“Well, Ellen, we will in a week or so; 
“but I have a job promised me with some 
“young fellows here: when that is done, 
«] shall have enough to pay our journey 
“and go.” 

* Let us go at once; let us go to-morrow,” 
said his wife, dreading any employment with 
the companions William had lately joined. 
* And what is the work you have with them, 
* dear Will? ‘Nothing, Pm sure, that will 
“bring you credit? “Well, one or two 
“days more, Ellen, and then ? «And 
* then what?. And then perhaps you are 
“ruined and lost. No, no, Will, mind me, 
“mind your own dear wife, and come home 
“to-morrow.” But he was for a day or two 
more, and not even Ellen could persuade 
him. She had particular reasons for dreading 
the mention of work with those he spoke of, 
and a thousand boding thoughts filled her 
mind. . 

It was late on the same evening, after the 
above conversation, that Wilmot left his 
cottage. It was dark,—so almost vain for his 

- wife to trace his footsteps over the ficld-path 
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by which he went; but she did try and watch 
him, and, when watching was vain, poor Ellen | 
went back to pray. : 1 
It was midnight; the wind blew loud and | 
cold; no stars were seen; and dark heavy i 
- clouds rolled over the sky : Ellen was watching | 
again, when the sound of many footsteps | 
passed quickly by her door. There was a 
small mud hut about half a mile down the 
road. It belonged to a woman of the name of 
Sturges; a person who was in'tho habit of 
selling beer to the workmen, and of taking 
lodgers. She was a cross petulant woman, 
and often engaged in disputes with the work- 
men, which raised her many eneiiies. Such | 
was the case now; and this night had been 
fixed on to attack and plunder hcr, hut. | 
Wilmot knew but little of their inténtion, | 
and was led to join them under the promise | 
of gaining something. The darkness of the | 
night favoured their design: all was silent 
around the hut when the band of men reached 
it. * Who will burst the door?” said the leader 
of the band.  Therc was a moment’s pause, 
during which a light flashed across the in- | 
terior of the hut. “Kick down the door,” | 
‘said many voices- from behind. William | 
stood nearest, and was instantly pushed on 
by the rest; he fell against the door, which, : 


being loosely hung, instantly fell. A loud . 
scream from within immediately followed, as: 
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the terrified woman, throwing down her candle, 
rushed against the advancing figures. It was 
all darkness and confusion. They immediately 
procceded to dismantle the house, throwing 
the furniture into the road, and drinking the 
beer she kept for sale: what they could not 
drink, they poured into the road.  Wil- 
mot scarcely knew what was passing; he 
took no part in it. He had not courage to 
defend the woman, nor at once to leave the 
desperate gêng. He seemed like one bewil- 
dered; all seemed lost, and he gave himself 
blindly to whatever might happen. The work 
was soon completed, and the men returned as 
silently and quickly as they came. Wilmot 
stopped-at his own house, and found Ellen 
waiting for him. ‘Where have you been, 
« Will?” said Ellen, as he entered; “ you are 
all over blood. Oh, William!” ; 

Hush P" said her husband, shutting and 
fastening the door; “let us to bed and more 
of that to-morrow.” His wife silently and 
sadly obeyed. She could not sleep, but lay - 
listening to the wind, which -blew loudly ` 
outside. William seemed to sleep. — It was 
all so strange. A low tap was heard at 
the outer door; it was twice repeated ere 
Ellen could go and open it, and the second 
was accompanicd by the ominous word 
“ Police? A thousand wild thoughts rushed 
over poor Ellen’s brain, as with a trembling 
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hand she opened the door. “William Wil- 
* mot," was asked for by the same voice. 
Ellen could not answer. “Does he live here, 
«“ girl ?? said the man roughly. William an- 
swered the question for himself; “I am 
“William Wilmot, and am ready to go 
“where you will: only spare her—don’t 
touch a hair of her head, or I have that 
“in me which could lay you dead on my 
“floor.” William’s eye fell on poor Ellen, 
whose pale face and thin worftout figure 
had sunk against the wall for support. He 
sprung to lift her up. “Come, come,” said 
the man, “we cannot wait; we have more 
* to take to-night; you must come.at once.” 
* Oh, Ellen! poor Ellen |? said the broken- 
hearted youth, as he tried to support her, 
heedless of their order. “Go, William, go, 
“never mind me; it will but make them 
“more angry.” “Not mind you, Ellen I— 
f p with them and leave you !—you, whom 
«JI have loved so dearly! It was all in’ 
vain, he was dragged away; and with what 
agony, as he crossed his own door-way, .did 
he look round at his wife, and see her, sink 
to the ground, and no one to help her! 
But it was too late; he was hurrie away, 
and Ellen: was left alone. How bitter were 
Wilmot's feelings, as he was led on to- 
wards his destination! Tf he had but minded —— 
his wife's advice, gouc home, ‘and given up. 
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his evil companions, all would have been 
well. How little he once thought it would 
come to this ! 

It was at this time I visited Wilmot’s 
cottage one day, when Mrs. Wilmot placed 
in my hand a letter, containing the sad story 
I have told above. It was from Ellen; she 
seemed broken-hearted ; her concluding words 

| wac, “He will be tried on Wednesday at 
| ** Kingston; I shall be there? The family 
| of Wilmot were thrown into the deepest sor- 
; row. One moment, they thought the whole 
iS charge false; at another, the mother would 
| say, she always thought something would come 

| of his undecided inactive ways: they were 
bewildered with grief, and scarce knew what : 
| *to think or say. 

Mrs. Wilmot determined to meet poor 

_ Ellen at the trial, and left her home at the 
appointed day. At an carly hour she was 
` standing near the door of the court, but Ellen 
à was there before her; she had reached it be- 
| fore morning dawned, and had asked more 

than gne peng stranger, what chance there 
was for * Will, her Will;” some laughed at 
her, others more kindly pitied her, and passed, 
on.; Her thin pale faceand torn.gown, and 
the little slender shawl which in vam tried 
to cover her from the cold, were indeed 
enough to make her an object of attention. 
She had been obliged to part with all her 
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clothes to pay ber journcy up: She was 
walking hastily up and down the street, 
lookinganxiously up at every house, as if she 
expected to see her husband, and yet she knew 
not why. 

Mrs. Wilmot had drawn close to her before 
Ellen saw her; the next moment she had 
buried her aching head in her mother-in-law’s 
bosom: “Oh, mother, mother! is it not 


- «dreadful? But they say he will not have 


c more than three months; but the name, of 
“it all! the disgrace to you and father!” 
Poor Mrs. Wilmot was too much distressed 
to comfort Ellen then,—she only drew her 
aside from the main strect, where they were 
becoming objects of attraction: “Let us 
“hope the best, girl, and pray Gop for poor 
« Will? . 

The people were now crowding near the 
door of the court-house, talking of the vari- 
ous rumours spread abroad about the fate of 
the prisoners who were to be tried that diy 
for the * brutal affray on the railroad.” Wil- 
liam Wilmot's name was mentioned gs the 


. worst of the band, and Ellen heard it men- 


tioned, but she hardly recognised it as her 
husband's; she was quite lost. At last the 
doors were opened. Ellen and her mother 
were hurried along with the crowd; the 
people seemed to discover they were friends 
of the criminals, end*made way for. them 
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with an idle stare. They could hardly sup- 
port themselves to the place; Ellen ledfit on 
her mothers arm, for her trembling limbs 
could not otherwise have borne her on amid 
. the erowd. 
Prisoner was brought after prisoner, but not. 
. William, They were all on slight charges, 
and had slight punishments. Hilen thought 
each one spoke good for her. Each prisoner 
who came by she trembled to look at, 
for fear it might be William. At last he 
came: they knew it by the stir in the court, 
for he was the chief prisoner of the day's 
trial. 

* Oh, mother, there's Will" said Ellen. " 
He looked pale and ill. “Wil” said a low, 
feeble voice, “I’m here; the voice struck 
like death upon his ear. He turned, and 
saw Ellen; he knew her by her little torn 
shawl, and the faded ribbon on her bonnet, 
for he could not look in her face. He turned 
deadly pale as he stood before the judge. 
The trial lasted two hours; long hours they 
yj.  Were:f Ellen. All the evidence went against 

- him; she tried to attend to it, but could not, 

for her mind wandered over a thousand 
| things. Whenever William spoke, she started 
» as if he spoke to her, and then became 


listless and seemingly unconcerned. At last 
the trial was over, and he was pronounced 
guilty. She knew lie would be, all along, 
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and yet the word sounded awful, and she 
felt iferself turn pale. Then came the scn- 
tence, * Fifteen years’ transportation beyond 
“the sca? There was a pause. William 
had turned round twice, to look .at Ellen; 


See how pert the young fellow is through 


«it all," cried a voice from the mob around. 
Pert! oh, will you call him pert, when 
‘his own wife-and his dear mother it is 
«he is looking at? oh, Will, Will, my boy, 
* my own boy!” cried poor Mrs. Wilmot. 
“Hold your tongue, woman," said a man 
harshly, who stood near her, “it is contempt 
** of court.” 


* . 
.*. But words were vain. The poor mother 


reached to William,. who was staggering 
rather than walking from the bar; “it is my 
boy, my own dear boy.” William stretched 
out his hand to his mother, and his eye fell 
on Ellen as he passed; as she was borne 
out by the crowd, and he too was driven 
on. There was no time for speaking theny 
one more bitter look of anguish,—that thin 
form which was borne on by the mobgthat 
was all. That form he had made thin by his 
folly: “Oh! go where I will,” he thought, 
« will not that figure be before me?” 

Ellen and her mother scarcely knew how 
they reached the door; but they did, and the 
strect too, before they had recovered them- 


selves enough to think. S Tho first object they - 
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saw was the convict cart, trotting heavily 
down the street. Ellen turned away from 
the sickening sight: “Mother, we will wait 
“here till to-morrow, and we may perhaps 
“see William; they say friends may sce 
- prisoners on Wednesdays.” The words 
| ncarly choked her, but she prayed in- 
| wardly, and became composed for the time. 
| *I would have one last word with him 
“ before he goes, and who knows but what 
: * I may go with him?” said Ellen, her eye 
kindling at the very idea; this hope now 
i buoyed her up. “ Don’t think that,” said a man 
j who was standing by, seemingly an official of , 
the court, * they won't have e as you there; 
| ** you won't even know where he's gone to.” 
| Poor Ellen shrunk away from the cruel 
speech, and followed her mother, who. ad- 
vised her going in search of a lodging.for 
the night. 
. William's cell was dark and cold; two 
sets of iron bars were outside. He was glad 
to be alone. He threw himself down on the 
œ cold Ward floor, and tried to think, but could 
not collect his thoughts. Ellen was always 
before his eyes. Now, it was Ellen byher ` 
own sweet cottage door, as she used to be 
before he married her; then, it was Ellen 
| the poor worn figure, with the little ragged 
i shawl as she stood by the bar. They were 
- scarcely thoughts, they were more like wild 
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waking dreams. “Will she come and sec 
** me again f? he thought ; “ will she go away 
« from me without one kind word? Ido de- 
serve it, but yet sho cannot do it.” Then 
he thought how desolate she was,—no husband 
to protect her; and then she was so delicate, 
so worn out by anxiety for him, what would 
become of her? and he not even allowed to 
hear of her! 

Then he would pray, in the words in which 
he used to pray as a child, which Ellen had 
never let him forget: and he remembered 
words from the Bible, which he used to read 
to her when she was so ill: all that he ever 
did that was good was mixed up and con- 
nected with her. At last he slept; his 
dreams roamed on in the same wild manner. 
He woke up at Ellen's voice; he thought it 
was but a dream, but it was her voice—her 
own voice! She and her mother stood before 
the iron grate. He pushed at the bars, but 
they would not give way: “Thank Gop, 
“youre come, Ellen; I thought you had 
* gone away.” He tried to grasp df her 
hand through the bars, but could not; what 
would he not have given to hold that wasted 
hand once more in his? As his eye fell 
‘upon it, he saw the wedding-ring was gone; 
it struck him in & moment as a sign of 
their separation. She saw his face fall, and 
.guessed the cause: “ Don't fret for that, 
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* Will, I only pawned it to pay for my 
- “way up to the trial: I tried to walk, but 
“ could not, and that was all I had to part 
* with; I was loth to part with it, but what 
* eould I do, dear Will, seeing you was 
* better than the ring? But don't fret, 
“Tl work hard to get it back; it's only 
“in for four shillings.’ ^ William's heart 
sunk when he heard her talk of working 
hard. “ You work hard! why, Ellen, you 
* never had strength to do a day's work in 
[- * your life |” : 
3?  . "There was a silence for a moment; the 
| very turnkey stopped short in his regular walk 
up and down, and seemed to pity them. 
| * Will, dear Will, they say I may come out 
* to you perhaps.” 

“ And if you might, would you really come 

| ** to met? 

* Would I not? I would work my way to - 
* you by night and day, if I might come to 
* you," said poor Ellen, bursting again into 
tears. William throw himself on the ground, 
and struck his head against the floor; “ Fifteen 
“ years |" he said, “fifteen years! Oh, what 
** a long, long time !" 

Mrs. Wilmot had scarcely spoken all this 
time; “Mother, mother, dear mother,” ex- 
claimed William, turning to her, “ don’t think 
“TY love you the less because I don't speak 
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* to you; I do love you, but you know 
«e Ellen's more to me than all the world. 

* Dear mother, don't fret for me: PIL be- 
have well, when I’m gone away, and 
“I dare say if I do I may have my time | 
* shortened; aud thoughts of you and dear 
Ellen will make me do and bear any- 
* thing." ; 
But then again dark thoughts -seemed to 
. come across him: what would Ellen do with- 
out him? “And then, Ellen, the little one 
“we hoped to have; it will have no father 
“now.” “Well, William, I must work hard 
“ and do my best, and Gop won't forget us; 
* pray. for me’ when you're far .pray, and 
* the same Gop will hear us botit. across the 
* salt sea.” us 
Wilmot continued walking up and down 
the cell with hurried steps; his wife leaut 
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against the iron bars; they did not know what 
to say; they felt they had everything to say, 
and yet could say nothing. The turnkey 
said it was time to go. ‘ You'll come again 
“and see me, won't you, Ellen, before I go ? 
* you can see me on Wednesday, and its 
« likely I sha’n’t be gone by next Wednes- 
“day.” His mother promised .they would 
come, but Ellen could not speak. ` “ And ; 
“ bring father, too,? said William: ‘I must a 
* see him once again. Poor old father! and + 
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. “so ill too! it'll break his heart, I know it 
* will." 

William struggled once more to reach 
Ellen's hand, but could not. To use Mrs. 
Wilmot's own words, “It was so killing like, 
to sce the poor young things try to reach cach 
other through the bars.” 

The door closed, and the heavy key 
turned ; ‘William was again alone, left for 
seven .more bitter days and ‘nights to his 
own sad thoughts. All Ellen ever said to 
him came to his mind,—all her rayers, and 

7 the verses from the Bible she had often said 
to him in their days of trouble, and which 
E she said she had learnt in her own mother's 
| cottage,—and they seemed to cheer and com- 
fort him. He thought of all she had been 
| in troubled days; he always thought her 
conduct so beautiful, and he tried to be like 
| her. It was his real pleasure to think of 
her, and through the dreary hours of the 
prison night a thousand pictures of Ellen 
came before him. 

Ellen and Mrs. Wilmot left the prison, and 
the former went back to her home on’ the 
railroad, directly, to set matters in order 
before she left it for good. It was a sad 
journey to go all alone, but Ellen bore up as 
well as she could. When she reached the hut 

| where they had lived together, she felt as if 
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pleasure in: doing at least something for him 
that was going away. She sold the little fur- 
niture, in the vain hope he might be allowed 
to have what it brought. 

‘It was only one weck to the day when he 
should leave England, and she had promised 
to mect Mrs. Wilmot at the prison on the 
following Wednesday, to say good-bye for the 
last time. ~, s 

It was on one day during this weck, that I 
met William’s mother running hurriedly to- 
wards my house with a letter in her hand; it 
was from Ellen, —a letter she had got written 
by a person of influence in the village where 
they lived, to the judge who had condemned 
her husband. __ $ 

She thought her mother would be able to 
send it through me. The letter. had heen 
written hurriedly, and was sent without a 
signature,—thereforeit was useless. It seemed 
cnough to break the poor mother’s heart to 
hear this, she did so cling to the hope that it 
might help him. 

I remember the touching words with which 

she met me: “Oh, sir, here's a letter from 
Ellen. Don’t you think it will save him?” 
Jt was too late then, for the next morning 

was his last day. . 
At five in the morning Mrs. Wilmot set 
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out for London. Wilmot was determined to 
go, and was taken in blankets to the. cart 3 
for he said he couldn’t “die without seeing 
Gs per William once more, for I shall never 
“live till he comes back." “It was a sad party. 
John went with them. 
; ‘They reached the prison at the time ap- 
pointed. ‘There it was, all just as it had been 
aweek before: the iron bars, in two rows; 
poor William in the little stone cell, as if he 
had stood just where he was ever since his 
wife and mother left him last Wednesday. 
Old Wilmot came in last; William watched 
them all coming up without speaking, but 
when „he saw -his father, who was so ill, 
brought in last, it was too much,—he burst 
into tears: “Oh, father, dear old father, and 
“you tool" “Yes, my poor boy! my poor 
|. “boy! who'd have thought it would have 
| “come to this?" said his father, his voice 
; ' shaking for sorrow. ‘There was one not 
` there, and the prisoner’s cye kept wander- 
ing over the figures before him restlessly— 
Ellen was not there. * Where's Ellen ?” he 
said at last; he had not asked at once, lest, 
' he said, “his mother should think he was 
not glad to have her there.” No one had 
seen Ellen. He was sure nothing would 
> . havo kept her away. “Was she ill? or 
“dead, perhaps ?^ à 
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Her absence quite maddened him: he could 
not talk to the others with any comfort; it 
was all, * Ellen, his Ellen ;? as Mrs. Wilmot 
expressed it, “he was just like a mad thing 
e because she was not there.” 

The time for seeing friends was nearly gone 
—only a quarter of an hour more—when 
Ellen came; she was pale and breathless, and 
nearly fainted. Poor girl! she had come up 
too late for the train, and had to walk many 
miles that morning, though her strength was 
very small. It was the thought of William 
gave her strength, “and Gop had heard her 
prayer,” she said, “or she could never 
“have got through the walk; she „would 
“yather have died than missed seeing him.” 
* Only ten minutes more,” said the turn- 
key; and what could they say in those ten 
minutes? and they had to say all they could 
say again to each other for fifteen long years, 
if ever again; and this when they had loved 
cach other so dearly! William seemed dis- 
tracted: “Oh, Ellen, Ellen! pray Gop take 
care of you when I am gone away.” 

“Yes! yes! don’t fret for me, Will; I 
“shall do. Be good out there, and you will 
“be away less time." There was not time 
for many words, and if there had been, 


Ellen's sorrow was: such that she could do , ; 


little else but sob. William had determined 
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to bear up as well as he could, and he 

certainly did; but it was a bitter parting 

when it came to the last. One by one they 

_  leftthe sad cell. Ellen came out last; she 

; meant to have the last Jook at William, 

l but after all she could not, for she was out 

. of the little narrow passage before she could 
take courage to look up. 

Ellen came down the day after to her 
native village to stay with Mrs. Wilmot; she 
was broken-hearted, poor girl! I saw her 
the evening she arrived ; she scarcely spoke. 
It was in Wilmot's cottage,—the very home 
where he had spent so many happy days, and 
where she had so often watched him as a 

` boy watering his mother's garden. But all 
: this was over now, and she must seck a 
. means of support,—though how, I know not; 
. and Wilmot and his wife are too poor and 
old to support her, and she far too weak and 
; delicate to work. As she says, “her William 
` “thas spoilt her for work, he always took 
“such care of her.” It was very sad work 
that evening to sit where he had so often sat, 
and to think of him in the cold solitary 
prison; almost the only remark I heard: her 
make was, “Oh! I wish I had leave to go 
“with him, T should be so glad !” 
Ellen has since been staying with the 
- Wilmots. It is now a week since the day of 
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taking leave of William, and they had not 
heard that he had sailed. 

We may hope that Gop of His infinite 
mercy will draw his mind to spiritual things 
under his affliction. There seems certainly 
an inclination to think far more religiously 
than ever before. 

The poor Wilmots seem bowed down 
- with sorrow. The father never leaves his 
chimney corner, where he sits incessantly 
gazing into the fire; “ 1 poor boy, my 
f poor boy!” are almost his only words. 
It is a sad house now to what it once was, 
when in a summers evening the whole 
family were gathered together round him 
at the door, or made poor Mrs. Wilmot 
happy by seeing them all round her fire 
in the winter's night. It is the time of 
mourning; I trust it has been, and hope 
it is, a time of resignation. I know not 
what will become of poor Ellen, or of her 
little one when it is born: they will be 
desolate, but He who takes care of the 
fatherless and widow will not forsake her. 

William’s work must now be oné of peni- 
fence. In acting as he did, he plunged 
many into trouble. Wad he but minded 
Ellen’s. advice, he might now have been with 
her, and not in his cold dreary dungeon. ~ 

But what is worse still, he knew once and 
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knew well what religion was; but he too 
little acted upon it, or used the means which 
D has appointed by which we may become 
good. ; 
His religion was oné of feelin » and not 
of principle. But if his bitter lot be the 
. means of bringing him to Gop at last, he 
will some day have H^ rejoice that 
Gop has overruled his penalty for his eter- | 
nal good. | 
When he will sail we do not know; it will | 
' be well when he does, as it makes poor 
Ellen's heart ache to think that he is so 
near her, and yet that she is unable to be 
with him. 
The day may come when I shall have the 
means of telling a tale of-their further history; 
at present their cottage in the quiet lane of 
my-village is a scene of sad associations, and 
-striking warning against inactivity and care- 
` lessness, whose consequences in this world 
will sometimes be as bad as those of more 
overt and determined vice. m 

I have just seen Ellen in the afternoon of 
the day in which. I have finished this story, 
and have seldom seen an object which more 
deservedly calls for our sympathy and pity; 
but she is now calm and resigned ; and 

though the bright happy associations which 33 

once so sweetly attached, themselves ute E 
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quict home and sunny garden have passed | 
away, yet there is a deeper lesson of religion | 
to be read in Ellen’s calm wasted face, and . 


the sorrowful but humbled family of the 
Cottage in the Lane. : 
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